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CHAPTER XVI‘. : 


I am the Knight 0° .alavis : 
In sooth, aright enturer : 
For fifty years with rein and spur 
I ride the hills, nor take mine ease. 
For battle doth my body please, 
And all my comfort keeps therein— 
I’ve found no hour for sweeter sin : 
I am the Knight of Malavis. 
No lore have I of maiden’s kiss, — 
No maiden yet I’ve happed to see : 
I am not rich as robbers be, 
For still I lose whate’er I seize. 
But armed I am from eyes to knees, 
And I will keep her, when I find 
A maid whose lips may mate my mind : 
I am the Knight of Malavis. 


ER son robbed of the love which was his true chance of 
manhood, and driven to do what was not his duty in a 

sphere of life to which he had not been called—her daughter driven 
among the rocks and shoals of concealment, deceit, and unscrupulous 
scheming—a well-intentioned clergyman frightened out of his wits— 
an innocent man tricked by the phantom of a fortune—these were 
what Mrs. Reid’s pian for the correction of Providence had to show 
for itself hitherto. And these were all, if we omit its probable result 
in its advantage to Gideon Skull ; for in so far as it was likely to be 
of some sort of good to somebody, it cannot be looked upon as 
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wholly in vain. If Mrs. Reid could have lifted the least corner of 
the cloth that Aid from her eyes everything that was going on just 
under them, and seen the maze of loss, corruption, and peril that 
was growing from the seed she had sown with such good intentions, 
she would have been horrified at what she had been the means of 
doing ; she certainly would not have let Helen go out alone the 
next morning. 

Helen did not feel good as she left the house to keep her 
appointment with Gideon Skull. It felt like doing a great thing— 
like visibly and consciously cutting her life in two. It had been easy 
enough, in solitude, to dream of rising to great, vague crimes, and of 
descending to the meanest depths, and to triumph in them before- 
hand because they would be all for Alan. But none of her enthusiasm 
helped her when the time came for action, and when’ she found 
herself obliged, not to plunge a dagger into somebody’s heart, but 
only to hide from her mother the real object of her walk that morning. 
Her imagination had never led her to the point of having to do 
anything so wretchedly small—so small that not even its being for 
Alan’s sake could give it dignity. She was only a sly girl, with a lie 
in her heart and almost on her lips, creeping out to meet a man 
whom her mother had forbidden her to know; and it was all the 
worse because there was no hint or dream of love in the affair, and 
because it was for a brother who would have given up even his 
dreams of Bertha rather than believe his sister capable of anything 
so un-Reid-like and so mean. But what could she do—being she? 
She had committed herself to this appointment, or thought so ; and 
supposing that she lost a chance for Alan by not keeping it,! how 
would she ever forgive herself all her days? Her mother’s daughter, 
who grew more and more like her mother every day, was not likely 
to give up any sort of design which might lead to a good end, 
through whatever rocks and bogs the road to that end might lead 
her. She did not doubt or waver in the depth of herself even in 
such a miserably little matter as keeping a secret tryst with Gideon. 
She felt, in her extreme way, that she was closing the street-door 
upon her ladyhood ; and she felt, too, that she was making the first 
step down that road of which the first step alone is hard. But— 
well, it might prove better for Alan, in the long-run, that she should 
teach herself as soon as possible not to be ashamed of little things. 
She had no doubt of being able to trust herself in great ones. What 
lay before her, whatever course it might take, was not to be work for 
a lady’s hand. It could only have been a very invisible and deep- 
lying instinct indeed which told her how much a first secret meeting 
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with Gideon must needs be indeed the last thing which one who 
prided herself on her ladyhood would dream of doing. 

But it was all for Alan. In one great thing she and her mother 
were one. 

It is not far, as all the world knows, to Fleet Street from the 
Strand, so that she could keep her interview easily without being 
long away from home, and to meet on the way anybody who knew 
her was happily impossible. Since she had been in London she had 
been out by herself on common errands dozens of times ; but, natur- 
ally, never to the eastward of Temple Bar, though it was not many 
stones’ throw. The city gate was standing in those days, and its 
arch, as she passed under it, seemed to her mind the symbol of 
another gateway on the road along which her mind was passing. 
She half lingered, as if the presence of a visible gateway warned her 
that another road than the street changed its name beyond, and that 
it divided two cities which were not merely London and Westminster. 
That is to say, her pace slackened, for she could not really linger ; 
and she breathed more freely when she had once passed through. 
It was as if Helen Reid had entered the archway, and had never 
come out agai; and as if she who left its shadow was either not 
Helen Reid, or else had left a burdensome aad troublesome part of 
herself on the other side. She felt quite certain that henceforth— 
for Alan’s sake—she would never be troubled with scruples again 
about such a trumpery matter as going out without saying why or 
where. She must have been terribly frank and open—once—to feel 
so changed and hardened by what very few would regard as being so 
much as a mere common, every-day lie. No—she had already done 
enough to know that she could never feel like Alan’s sister, or old 
Harry Reid’s daughter, any more. 

She had little difficulty in finding the outside of the office of the 
Argus, and was too well provided with an excuse for calling to feel 
over-shy about entering. She had absolutely no views about what 
sort of place a newspaper office was likely to prove. Strange as such 
an idea may seem to some, she would not have been astonished to 
find the Z%mes itself issued from some small news-shop, so that she 
drew no moral from the contrast between the surroundings of the 
Argus and the tremendous character of the organ by means of which 
Spraggville ruled the world. She tapped gently at the door to which 
she had been guided, and was answered by a “Come in!” in an 
accent which reminded her a little of the voice of her enemy, Victor 
Waldron. 


She looked round for Gideon, but she found nobody but Mr. 
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Crowder and Mr. Sims, whom she knew neither by sight nor by 
name. 

The face of neither moved a muscle at the unexpected appear- 
ance of a young lady in the rooms of the Argus, except for a slight 
frown which passed over that of Mr. Sims. His once immaculate 
chief, he could not help thinking, was going a great deal too far— 
neglecting duty to dine with lords, showing unmistakable signs of it 
the next morning, and now visited by young women. It was becom- 
ing a case for watching in the interests of the Argus, if not for the 
serious consideration of the Platonic Institute of Spraggville, to which 
they both belonged, where young men and young women of an intel- 
lectual turn met to discuss social philosophy from a purely spiritual 
and sympathetic point of view, and never made love except in 
spectacles. Well, the blight of the aristocratic upas must produce 
its natural poison. From dining with lords to drinking champagne, 
from champagne to whisky, from whisky to assignations, were but 
steps in a chain which might lead at last even to smoking cigars, 
before it had run out to the bitter end. One can hardly tell why 
Helen’s visit should instantly, and without the faintest evidence, 
have presented itself in this light to Mr. Sims. But so it was, and 
he wavered between waiting and watching on the one hand, and 
pointedly rising and leaving the office on the other, to show his 
colleague that he understood the situation perfectly. 

“Ts this the office of the Avyus?” asked Helen. “I am Miss 
Reid. I came to ask if—if you had heard from my brother.” 
Perhaps Gideon would not come, after all. 

“ Be seated, Madam,” said Mr. Crowder. “I hope you are very 
well. Let me see—Reid—Reid. Yes; our correspondent at the 
siege. You will pardon me—with so many names to think of, and 
with such a war on my hands, it is not easy to keep my mind upon 
individuals. Have we heard from Reid, Mr. Sims?” 

“Wired it yourself to Spraggville yesterday,” said Mr. Sims 
bluntly. He was beginning to suspect his chief of being a little of 
an impostor, and of giving himself lordly airs, and it galled him. 

“That is so,” said Mr. Crowder. “It was a good letter. I am 
happy to tell you, Miss Reid, that your brother, under careful editing, 
is likely to give satisfaction to the city of Spraggville. He is the 
first English literary man I have happened on who seems to under- 
stand what we want and the way to put things. There were some 
touches in his last letter that were worthy of an American.” 

“T am very glad indeed,” said Helen, too indifferent to wonder 
at her brother’s sudden success in so unlikely a direction, and by no 
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means proud of Mr. Crowder’s praise. Of course, whatever Alan 
undertook to do he would do well—that went without saying ; but 
she could feel no elation at his turning out what she could only con- 
sider a first-rate travelling clerk to this fellow-countryman of her 
enemy. She could not be just, and would have been offended by 
hearing that Niagara, since it was in Waldron’s hemisphere, is the 
largest waterfall in the world, and makes the loudest noise. 

She hardly knew whether to drag out the interview till Gideon 
should come, or to leap at his non-appearance as a sign that he was 
not coming, and to hurry back through Temple Bar. But she was 
saved the difficulty of deciding by the voice of Gideon himself at the 
door. After all, the clocks were not many minutes on their way past 
noon. 

“Miss Reid!” he said, dividing a nod between Mr. Sims and 
Mr. Crowder, and holding out his hand to Helen with a curious 
mixture, which struck even her, of eagerness and awkwardness to- 
gether. He had not said, “‘ Who would have thought of meeting you 
here ?—certainly not I,” for that would have been hypocritical, and 
therefore impossible for Gideon Skull. But his “ Miss Reid!” had 
implied it all, and Helen was thankful to him for not claiming 
an appointment with her. “ Are you going to write for the Argus 
too? Well, Crowder, how’s news to-day? Don’t let me drive you off, 
Miss Reid. I am not going to stay a minute, and I have something 
to say to you, if you'll let me walk part of your way. I hope you’re 
not too well off for news, Crowder, for I’ve picked up a crumb for 
you that will make the hair of all Spraggville stand on end, and 
glorify the old Argus for ever.” 

** T shall be pleased to hear, sir, whatever you may have to say,” 
said Mr. Crowder. 

“T dare say you would. But none of you fellows have any 
pluck, you see. No, not one of you. If I had the misfortune to 
edit a newspaper, I should make a point of coming out with a first- 
class prophecy of the most tremendously unlikely sort every ninth 
day. Nobody remembers failures. Look at the weather almanacs ; 
if I brought out one of those, I’d prophesy a snowstorm in July 
regularly every year. It would come at last, and I should be rich 
and famous for ever. And in war and politics you'd have the pull 
that the unlikeliest forecasts are right in nine cases out of ten. No, 
you actual editors have no pluck ; not one of you.” 

“Tt is the first time I have heard the Sfraggville Argus charged 
with deficiency in pluck, Mr. Skull,” said Mr. Crowder. 

“Yes, because there’s nobody who knows what pluck means, I 
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dare say. Now, if I was to tell you Bismarck was shot, you’d wire 
it off to Spraggville, because it might be likely even if it mightn’t 
be true. But you wouldn’t dare to fix a date for the sortie'from 
Paris which is to break the German cordon and fix a communication 
between the army of the South and the capital. You wouldn’t do 
that even if you knew. Now, I would, even if I didn’t know. That’s 
pluck, and that’s the difference between me and you. By George! 
Think of Spraggville if I fixed it for Tuesday week. If I wasn’t 
Gideon Skull, I'd be owner of the Argus for twice nine days after.” 

“ Mr. Skull,” said Mr. Crowder with dignity, “ my experience as 
a journalist is not quite so small as you appear to conclude; and 
I guess you must be out and round before twelve o’clock if you wish 
to be beforehand with me or with Mr. Sims. Before sailing for 
Europe I drew up a programme of this war, the results of which 
might surprise you. It has often enabled me to anticipate events, as 
well as to correct the accounts of our correspondents on both sides. 
I do not say that such a sortie is inconsistent with that programme, 
but I do say, and Mr. Sims will confirm that view, that not to 
beat about the bush, Mr. Skull, which is not American, it is my duty 
to inquire if you intend that sortie to be taken as a fact, and, if so, 
what your views may be in bringing it to this journal?” 

“ Ah, Crowder, there’s no doing you. Yes, I do want to get that 
wired to Spraggville,” said Gideon frankly. ‘ The fact is, I’m 
engaged rather deeply in relation to the neutrality laws—you under- 
stand. In the rifle and provision line. Instincts of an old blockade- 
runner will out, you see. The army of the South is my customer just 
now, and I naturally get to know more than there can be on any- 
body’s programme. For obvious financial reasons I want that sortie 
to succeed ; but for equally obvious reasons I want to be very parti- 
cular to the wrong day. Now, I happen to know, as a fact, that 
Bismarck never passes a morning without reading right through every 
word in the Argus about the war. He and Moltke will take that 
Tuesday week for granted, you may be sure ; and no doubt there'll 
be a rehearsal—what soldiers call a demonstration—on that day. 
The Argus will be out by a day or two about the real day, of course ; 
but who'll heed a day or two when they talk of the prophecy ful- 
filled? There, I’ve made a clean breast of it. It’s all in my own 
interest, of course, so take it or leave it as you please. I'd take it if 
I were you. I’m worth gratifying, I can tell you; a man who’s 
bound up with the big French guns, and behind their scenes, can 
give plenty of pickings as true as this to any paper that’s got pluck 
and go and isn’t afraid of big things. Come and have another feed 
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with me and Ovoca on Saturday. He’s taken a wonderful fancy to 
you. Can you forgive me for keeping you waiting all this while, 
Miss Reid? I’m at your service now whenever you please.” 

“ Surmised,” said Mr. Sims as soon as their visitors had gone, 
** Gideon Skull didn’t give you an earl for dinner without wanting to 
be paid.” 

“T am surprised, Sims,” said Mr. Crowder, “that you should see 
in a piece of simple courtesy more than there is to be seen. It 
shows a want of knowledge of the world. A British lord, I take it, 
does not lay himself open to misconstruction when he admits himself 
to be no more than the equal of a plain American journalist like you 
and me. It does him honour, Sims.” 

“Some people are partial to headaches. Can’t say I’m one. 
Wire?” 

“Some people are partial, avd prejudiced, and—and—jealous,” 
said Mr. Crowder. “That's so. I'll wire myself, Sims.” 

“ Jealous?” asked Mr. Sims, with a sudden hot look in his eyes. 

‘“‘ That is so,” said Mr. Crowder sadly. ‘That is a painful fact, 
Sims. Some people are.” 

“And some people drink champagne, and receive visits from 
females, and smoke tobacco ; and some people areas fit to represent 
the Argus as—as—you,” said Mr. Sims. 

“JT would like to see that man,” said Mr. Crowder, his voice 
beginning to rise at last, “ who is as fit to represent the Argus as— 
as—I. I should have a very decided opinion concerning the exist- 
ence of that man. As to females, and spirits, and tobacco, I trample 
on the words. Perhaps you will proceed with your occupation, 
which is not that of slander, 4/7. Sims.” 

“‘ No, nor of jealousy, M/r. Crowder. I would as soon be jealous 
of some people asa——” His failure to find a simile gave his chief 
the triumph of the last word. But his having come off only second 
best in this terrible quarrel only made him feel the more keenly that 
there was at least one person better qualified to represent the Argus 
than Mr. Crowder. He felt he could not approve of permitting the 
great organ of Spraggville to become the tool of a Lord Ovoca and 
a Gideon Skull, His duty might become unpleasant, but it must be 
done. 


“Tt must have seemed very strange to you,” said Gideon to 
Helen, “all that talk in the office. Business, to an outsider, must 
seem a curious thing.” 

“Tt did not seem strange to me at all,” said Helen. “I was not 
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listening, and what words I heard meant nothing to me. You asked 
me to see you. What have you to say ?” 

“ Tt is difficult talking in the crowd of the street. We had better 
walk this way ; it will take us along the river, and be all on your 
way home. ..... . Well, I have not been idle; I have been to 
Hillswick.” 

“So you told me yesterday. I am sorry if you have been taking 
real trouble for Alan, though, of course, I must thank you. What 
have you learned that I need know, if I do not even yet know all?” 

“ Miss Reid, I will not be thanked by you. All that I do is—— 
you know what I told you three days ago. You will not thank me 
when you hear that I have—fai'ed.” 

“Failed? In what had you to fail ?” 

“T have the worst news for you. . . . your father left no 
will.” 

For the first time in this story Gideon Skull told a lie—a direct, 
downright lie. Clearly his association with Helen was corrupting 
his honesty. But she had already felt all the guilt for both: mere 
imitation did not prove hard. 

“Well?” asked Helen. 

“Do you mean to say you have forgotten what that means?” 

“ What Aave you found, then?” 

“Is it not more than enough to have found? The worst of 
all?” 

“ T knew that there was no will. What else does our whole life 
mean? I don’t understand. You ask to see me—only to tell me 
that you have nothing to tell—nothing to say? How could a visit 
to Hillswick make clearer to you what all the world knew before ?” 

“I told you,” said Gideon humbly and patiently, “ that I would 
come back to you within three days and let you know how much 
hope I had found. I did hope—sanguinely, even. I could not 
believe that there could be really no will. It seemed impossible. 
Well, since you needed no convincing, I need tell you nothing of the 
chains of argument which, at Hillswick, led me to the same con- 
clusion. Rational men don’t hide wills away in corners ; the lawyers 
are sure to know of them, even if they don’t have them in their own 
hands. and Waldron had no opportunity of finding one and putting 
it in the fire. No; there is no will.” 

“This is all you asked to see me for?” asked Helen, feeling 
almost disappointed, though she had expected nothing. It was hard 
that she should have had to pass through so much shame for no end. 
But she was by no means looking downward, anid a glimpse of his 
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grave and down-turned face, in which she could read nothing but 
the shame of a strong man who has boasted of his will and strength 
beforehand, and has found them impotent, made her feel guilty of 
ingratitude. 

“Well, I do thank you,” she said, “for all you hoped and tried 
to do for Alan. I am glad—in a way—that you are convinced there 
is nothing for any—outside—friend to do. You do know that no- 
body thinks you to blame .... and if you had been... . you 
have tried every way to undo it all. It is no one’s fault that there is 
no way. If we do not happen to meet again——” 

“ Not meet again?” he asked, really startled ; for it was the last 
point at which he had been aiming, and the words, though he would 
have known how to take them at their worth from all such women as 
he had known, seemed to mean something when spoken by Helen 
Reid. It was not the first time during these last days that his heart 
had been startling him. It was a heavy, cumbrous muscle, Gideon 
Skull’s heart, and its struggles into life were as hard as those of mcst 
hearts never are but when they are dying. But it was a heart, after 
all, and he was aman, He came near even to self-deception, to 
feeling as if he were dealing truly and openly with her, and to pitying, 
in a hungry sort of way, the pain he supposed his tidings were giving 
her. He could hardly resist the temptation of believing them him. 
self, though they were lies. Love must needs take its one form, 
and it will somehow manage to wear that one form and no other. 
“ Not meet again?” he repeated : “‘ but we most surely shall. Have 
you forgotten what you told me you are living for—to get back 
Copleston for your brother, and that by any means? Yow are not 
one to take up a life’s purpose in one moment and drop it in the 
next, if I know you at all.” 

“ T don’t see how you can know me at all.” 

“ Perhaps you don’t see it; but Ido. You made a resolve when 
you believed there was no will. You are not likely to drop it 
because you now know there is no will. Belief and knowledge are 
practically much the same thing, I suppose ; and that means—you 
will need me. It is idle to talk of our not meeting again. You have- 
a brother, and I have-—well, an enemy. Our motives are different, 
but our end is the same. We both mean that, in one way or another, 
Victor Waldron is not to keep Copleston.” 

One must not shut one’s eyes to human nature out of any tender- 
ness for Helen—if such a thing still lingers. One cannot help 
remembering that she was walking by the side of the one man she 
had yet seen who made her feel that he was strong and resolute, and 
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that he had a will, and that his will meant something. She could 
not know how little strength, will, and resolution had hitherto meant 
with him, though she was right enough in her instinct that he had 
them all ; and more right than even instinct could tell her, that, if he 
had never had them before, he had them now. She was inspiring a 
knight—for so common a thing there is no need that the lady should 
be the deau idéal of her sex, or the knight a Bayard. He may even 
be a struggling adventurer, preying upon the refuse and garbage 
of the world’s great doings, like Gideon, and she may be no bette. 
or nobler than Helen Reid. It may be that the brigand, or ever 
the pickpocket, draws as much inspiration of strength or address 
from the eyes or voice of his mistress as the knight errant from those 
of his lady—and of the same kind, though to a somewhat different 
end. And surely the woman does not live who does not know when 
and whom she inspires, and who, when she knows it, can help a little 
pride. She may feel a little frightened, also, but in that case she 
feels yet more proud. Helen had been too much used all her life 
to seeing broad shoulders and strong arms to think anything about 
them, or to take them as the outward and visible signs of any- 
thing beyond themselves. But she felt that there was something 
about Gideon’s build which made it the sign of something to which 
she had not been accustomed, either in her father or in Alan. It 
was much more than that he by no means fulfilled her ideas of 
a gentleman. She had no objection to him on that score. _The 
circumstances of her own birth prevented any pride; and then 
she had taken Waldron for a gentleman—so huge a mistake, 
that she might be equally mistaken in taking Gideon Skull for 
none. 

“Yes,” she answered him absently. “But we have different 
ends—and different ways. You can have no hand in anything I 
may find to do ; and I, heaven knows, can be of less use to you than 
you can be tome. Mr. Waldron does happen to be my enemy. But 
he is too mean for hating. Why do you hate him?” 

“ You do hate him, M.is Reid. A girl like you does not hate 
or love by halves. You hate him with all your soul. And I—you 
ask me whyI hate him? Who does not hate hypocrites, and 
scoundrels, and liars? I can’t content myself with looking down on 
snakes. They are more dangerous than tigers... . . We are some- 
thing more than allies, Miss Reid, you and I. You mean work, 
and I mean work too. We must not be in the dark about one 
another. Two people looking for the same thing in the dark are 
apt to jostle, and to spoil everything. That must not be. Aft 
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present, I own myself at sea, without a plan. I am thrown out by 
the want of that will. But you have one, and I have a right to help 
ou.” © 

. Helen certainly began to be a little afraid of the honest trades- 
man whom she had believed herself able to twist round her little 
finger. He was taking ells without having been allowed inches, 
and now he was claiming them as hisdue. She by no means wanted 
an ally who would claim a right to her confidence, would compel her 
to speak out what she was not reconciled to feeling, and probably 
end by sliding into the place of director and master. 

‘ T have no plan,” said she. 

“ No?” 

“No. And if I had—it should be my own. If I wanted 


help——” 

“You would come to me. Miss Reid—you distrust me. 
Why ? ” 

“ Indeed I do nothing of the kind. There—we have said all 
that has to be said, and done all that can be done. Thank you for 
all your trouble and all your good will. This is my way home, I 
think. Good-bye.” 

“ No; it is not your way homeyet. Yours is still several turnings 
farther on. Do you suppose for one instant that I think you are 
giving up Copleston? And do you think I can stand by and see 
.a girl like you, who knows nothing of the world—thank God !— 
preparing to get aground on all sorts of quicksands and run her head 
against all sorts of stone walls? I don’t guess what you mean to do, 
for I’ll own you're likely to be ten times cleverer in laying plans 
than Iam. But laying plans is one thing, and carrying them out is 
another. You must have a man’s counsel. And since your brother 
is gone, there is nobody to give it you but me.” 

Helen might have smiled at the idea of any man’s thinking he 
could help her in carrying out her half-made scheme. But he had 
brought her face to face with it, and she could not smile. Though 
she felt what it was well enough, there is probably no reader of her 
story who could not put it into words better than she. It was to 
fascinate the enemy, obtain, by craft or surprise, the secret of his 
fraud, and then save herself—if she could—from selling herself for 
Alan. Of course, if she failed she must fail ; but no absolutely last 
resource ever looks desperate : hope must hang to something, and if 
there be nothing left but a straw, then to a straw as completely as if 
the straw were a barge. How could she breathe a whisper of such a 
scheme even to a dearest friend who shared her inmost wishes with 
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her? She knew well enough what she would have called any other 
girl who should make any such confession—outrageously vain would 
have been her lightest word. And she had been asked, nay, ordered 
to make her confession to Gideon Skull ! 

“ I hate Waldron much,” he said, “ but I should hate myself ten 
thousand times more if I let you do yourself any harm. If it were 
any girl, I should feel very much the same,” added the Quixote- 
scorner, without being in the least troubled by his want of con- 
sistency. It did not even strike him that the sentiment was not 
original and entirely his own ; and one feels wonderfully honest and 
generous while one is saying generous things. He did not wish to 
see Helen Reid become quite of his world—he only wanted to find 
her sufficiently of it to be reasonably within reach of his arm. 
“ Promise me, when you find yourself in any trouble, to trust to me, 
Forget, if you like, how much I am with you in heart; remember 
only that I am your brother’s friend. Whenever you want help, send 
a line to me at the Argus, and I will never fail you—be quite sure. 
Whenever I have anything to say, I shal! let you know it.” 

“There must be an end of this,” thought Helen, wishing she 
had left herself any right to be angry at the suggestion of a secret 
correspondence with Gideon Skull. ‘ We shall be leaving London 
in a few days,” said she. “ Don’t think I don’t trust you, but our 
ways do not run together, and——” 

“ You are going to leave London?” 

“ Yes, now that my brother is gone. We shall most likely be 
staying with our friends the Meyricks——” 

“The Meyricks, of Thorp End——? Within a drive of 
Copleston ?” 

She had spoken of her intended visit as her best open reason for 
leaving town, so that she might leave Gideon no room for further 
questioning. Nor did he question her further. He only fell into 
silent rumination over what she could possibly be intending to 
do. “If she’s been getting any notions of that will on her own 
account,” he thought, “ and if she’s going down there to pump Uncle 
Christopher——” The idea led to nothing in particular, and he 
thought again. Her going to stay with her friends might mean 
nothing, but then it might mean a great deal. Gideon was begin- 
ning to feel a martyr to mystery. He had got to the bottom of his 
uncle’s, only to be plunged into a new one by Helen. Perhaps it 
was nothing. But while he thought, his eyes found their inevitable 
way to Helen’s face, and he could not reconcile with a single possible 
view of human nature the idea of a girl like her—keen, eager, and 
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thorough-going beyond reason, as he knew, passionate in her depths 
he was sure, scorning laws that opposed her and hating all who 
wronged her, with a great estate as a prize to be fought for—ofa 
girl like this letting herself be tossed about among her acquaintances 
without any sort of plan. 

However, he must be patient again. “ Well,” he said, “ your visit 
in the country will be pleasanter than it might have been. You 
won't be troubled by the neighbourhood of a scoundrel 
if you have any notion of searching Copleston in the absence of its 
owner, you may spare yourself the pains. No will is to be found 
anywhere.” 

“What!” exclaimed Helen. “Is not Mr. Waldron at 
Copleston ? ” 

She was so obviously startled at his obvious piece of news that 
the most unreasonable of all unreasonable jealousy fell over him. 
He was so new in love that its phases were playing chaos in him. 
Ever since seeing Helen he had been jealous of Waldron’s admira- 
tion for her, and even that long talk in the churchyard had been 
rankling. The feeling was absolutely and preposterously without 
reason, but in his hungry way he hated to think that she and Waldron 
should even have quarrelled eye to eye. A man who comes to be 
quarrelled with may come too near ; he wished to think of Helen as 
shut up in her present poverty and helplessness, without a friend but 
himself, or even a visible enemy in the shape of a man, and that 
man Victor Waldron. For, with all the duller part of his nature— 
but not altogether without experience—he held that hate and love 
are next-door neighbours, and, yet more dully, that all girls prefer 
fops to men. He despised Waldron for his foppish affectations, 
which is the same thing as saying that he envied them. Helen’s 
startled question made him savage. Simple indifference is the most 
satisfactory feeling on the part of the woman one loves towards one’s 
enemy, hate is a great deal too warm. 

“No,” said Gideon, “he is not at Copleston. He has never been 
there since you left it, and most likely never will be. He is in his 
own country for aught I know, spending Copleston in New York or 
Spraggville ; or, being an American, and Paris being shut up, he’s 
more likely in Rome. All the Yankees have got a craze that Rome 
isn’t a suburb of Spraggville. If you want to meet Victor Waldron, 
Miss Reid, I think you’d better visit somebody in Rome—if you can 
stand the way in which all the inhabitants twang English through the 
nose, and sculpt, and talk of the Eye-talians.” 

Gideon had to let out his growing wrath, and Victor Waldron’s 
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fellow-countrymen were the first objects at hand. He had brought a 
good many British prejudices home with him—at least as many as 
he had carried out—and had never been in Rome. The piece of 
petulance was not meant for Helen, though it wrapped up a point 
that was meant for her. But she did not notice even the apparently 
imbecile suggestion that she, Helen Reid, wished to meet Victor 
Waldron at Copleston, and was going into its neighbourhood for that 
impossible end—a suggestion as imbecile as it was right, and an end 
as impossible as it was true. 

Down went her house of cards—queen, knave, and all. 

It had been a very flimsy house, even for one of cards. But she 
had built it for strength, and had thought it strong, so the blow was 
as great as if it had been built of marble and iron. Never had she 
felt till now that her helplessness was utter and absolute—only 
equalled by the passion of desire to do anything and all things for 
Alan. She was too paralysed even to sigh, as one does at the down- 
fall of a common dream. To will wrong without the power to do 
wrong—what on the face of the whole earth is half so bitter and so 
hard ? 

** What can I do?” she almost cried out, forgetting where she was, 
who was with her, and what her cry of weakness might mean. 

Gideon smiled—that smile which had gone far to make Waldron 
his friend, and was the best part of him. He had not been 
clever enough to find out her intended plan of action, but his honest 
bit of anger had served him as well as instinct in defeating her plan. 
She would not talk of leaving London any more, he was sure. 
“What can you do? ‘Trust, dear Miss Helen. That is the first 
great thing. For one thing—you may trust me. Perhaps you have 
not yet learned the power of money in this world. It can’t do 
everything, but it can buy secrets, and fight the law, and recovér 
rights when nothing else can. I have been poor and rich, and I 
know what both the things mean. No—yow cannot fight Victor 
Waldron, but I can, and I will. People call me rich now. But 
nobody—not even I myself—knows how rich I shall be in a few 
weeks from now. I’m the last man to boast of such things. You 
are the first man, woman, or child who has heard me speak in this 
way. I tell you that you may know what you are trusting, as well as 
whom. Dear Miss Helen, it is only too true that there is no will, 
and that you and your brother have no rights at law. But as long as 
Gideon Skull has even a poor ten thousand a year, neither you nor 
he is poor. Be brave, and trust, even if Copleston must go. Here 
is your turning at last,” he said with a sigh, ‘“Good-bye—for now.” 
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“Good-bye,” said Helen coldly—not with intention, but because 
her heart felt cold.. Everything was lost and gone, except Gideon 
Skull. She went home, and despaired. Her scheme looked very 
ugly now that it had become impossible. But she felt, in herself, 
that its impossibility was no merit of hers, and that the wrong of a 
thing is complete when the thing is planned. Yes, it is hard to wish 
what one hates oneself for h ving wished, and to feel at the same 
time that the self-contempt cv.nes from having failed. It disposes 
one to resolve never to fail again. As for the self-contempt, that can- 
not be felt twice over. What could Helen do for her brother now ? 

Gideon, having bid for Helen the ten thousand a year at least 
which he was going to have in full time to make his statement per- 
fectly true, returned to the Argus. He felt he was not making a fool 
of himself in bidding even twenty thousand a year for this girl, 
seeing that he knew all about the will. If it did not end in making 
him master of Copleston, it would ensure the ruin of Victor Waldron, 
and bring him a good dowry with his wife and a considerable amount 
of prize-money from his brother-in-law. Well, perhaps not that, 
though gratitude was not to be looked for from the high-minded and 
unworldly type of young man. But the rest was secure, and probably 
@ great deal more. But, in spite of all things, he was thinking of 
Helen herself much more than of Copleston. 

“ Crowder,” he said, when he reached the office again, “ Miss 
Reid tells me she is leaving town. You'll give me all private letters 
from her brother, and I’ll forward them to wherever she may be. 
That’s all. Remember Saturday.” 

“T will!” said Mr. Crowder, sending a look of defiance across 
the table to Mr. Sims. 


Cuapter XVIII. 


Luke.—A fig for all such baubles, and the fools 
Who waste their wits, and fog their arid skulls 
To learn that force is force and weight is weight, 
And that on nothing not a straw can stand ! 
Give me one pinch of dust, and I will move 
The elemental world, the solar sphere, 

Cycle and epicycle, planet, star, 

All earth and anti-earth, without the aid 

Of wheel, or block, or bar, or slant, or spire— 
All that the Syracusan dreamed I’ll do 
Without a fulcrum—so the dust be gold. 


SuRE enough, when Helen went indoors again she found upon 
the mantelpiece a letter from Bertha, There was no need to open it 
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in order to know that it contained a pressing invitation to hér and 
her mother to make a long stay at Thorp End. Without such an 
invitation the letter would not have been from Bertha. Helen did 
not take the trouble to open the letter immediately. What did any- 
thing signify? The whole future looked too hideous for facing. 
Alan, at barely more than five-and-twenty, was to accept as his 
destiny a life of heartless plodding for daily bread—what would he 
become? She, at less than five-and-twenty, was to accept as hers— 
nothing ; and to accept this no-life after having set herself to do all 
things for Alan. She had been robbed of all that she had made up 
her mind to live for, and nothing was left but the barrenness of 
waiting for what she knew nothing of, save that it was something 
which could never come to her. Waiting to turn into a man, per- 
haps—that would be the best thing, and by no means the most 
impossible. In what spirit can a girl, in her first womanhood, tell 
herself consciously that such a life as this must be hers? 

If she have one least touch of nature in common with Helen 
Reid, she will have but one answer to give herself. She will flatly 
refuse. There was as much desire for the fulness of life in her as if 
she had not devoted her life to her brother’s, and far more than if she 
had not been torn out of her natural world. In leaving Helen out of 
it, Mrs. Reid had neglected to take into account a very considerable 
element in her scheme for Alan. 

Fortunately—or unfortunately—her mother was not in their 
parlour when she came in, so she had time to think quietly, as well 
as to feel the whole need for thinking. She was by no means blind 
to the very plainly written cause of Gideon's energy and devotion— 
he had taken care to print it clearly and largely enough in looks, 
movements, tones, in everything but mere wérds, which in themselves 
count for nothing in such cases. For that matter, it was these un- 
spoken speeches of Gideon which had given rise to her barren idea 
of using what he had taught her against the usurper of Copleston. 
At any rate, she was driven to think a great deal of Gideon Skull— 
almost as much as he could have desired, though not altogether in 
the way that he would have chosen. She felt no instinctive liking 
for the man. Women are not much better or more exacting judges 
of the points which go to make up a gentleman than men are of the 
attributes of ladies ; but she could not help feeling that if to be a 
gentleman means to be like her father and her brother, then Gideon 
Skull could not be one. He was coarse both in his choice and in his 
use of words, and absolutely without the faintest flavour of courtesy. 
But then, on the other hand, he was the most perfect of gentlemen, 
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if to be a gentleman means to be unlike Victor Waldron. And 
after all, is not outward coarseness and roughness one of the most 
famous notes of the diamond? What is polish but an accident? It 
was no fault of Gideon’s that he had been hardened and roughened 
by a life spent in fighting single-handed against the world, and— 
winning. Yes, he had won in the battle of life ; Helen was in a 
mood to look upon that as the greatest thing a man can do. If like- 
ness of look comes from likeness of thought, there was every reason 
for the growth of the likeness between Helen and her mother. 

And what, after all, mattered the birth or breeding of man or 
woman to a nameless nobody like her? Had she not been declaring 
war against the whole unjust world to which Victor Waldron be- 
longed,—to make up for her father’s cowardice and her brother’s 
tame submission? Why, Gideon Skull, who had fought and won, 
was a hero ; and was she to be so cowardly and so submissive as to 
throw away her power over such a man because his words lacked 
polish and his manner courtesy ? 

He was strong, she felt ; but she was stronger than he, she knew. 
The only question worth thinking about was what she should do 
with him. Being himself part of her enemy, the world, his only use 
was to be used. How she could use wealth, however it might come 
to her, she knew very well. Her mother would be put above want, 
Alan’s uphill path to Bertha would be madestraight and level, Copleston 
might be won back, and life for herself, though it could never again 
become beautiful, might be turned into a space in which some few 
wrongs might be righted and a little good might be done. She 
would not feel so wholly like an insect who has got caught in the 
wheels of a machine, and whose capacities for life and flight are 
being ground to pieces uselessly. 

Yes, it would be terrible waste to let Gideon Skull slip out of her 
hand. The only question was how, and not whether, she should use 
him. And that is a question which can hardly help answering itself, 
when it lies between a woman anda man. Victor Waldron was the 
shadow of the piece of flesh, the two birds in the bush, the half loaf, 
compared with Gideon. 

She soon, however, had enough of straightforward thinking about 
such things. It is best to let them drift, and spare one the discom- 
fort of any avoidable loss of self-respect by settling themselves. She 
opened Bertha’s letter, but only took the most languid interest in 
what her dearest friend had to say to her. There was nothing in it 
beyond what she had expected, and yet it seemed to her as if it 
had been written to quite another Helen Reid than the Helen 
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into whose hands it had come, even than the Helen whom it was 
answering. 

“Dearest NELLY,” she read,—“ As if I wasn’t glad and thankful 
to hear from you ; as if I had not been wondering what had become 
of you, and not been afraid to hear! Why didn’t you write months 
and months ago? If I didn’t know you, I should have thought you 
were something more than unkind ; but what is the use of friendship 
if it can’t go on trusting through silence even? I do know you, you 
see ; and though / don’t see why you should not have writtten to 
me, I am sure that you know why, and that your reason has been 
some wild, extravagant, generous, heroic, absurd, incomprehensible, 
true-hearted reason—just like you. I’m sure I should love you for 
it, even though I can’t understand, and though I mean never to for- 
give you for it as long as I don’t see you. I wish, dearest Nelly, I 
had the wit for understanding as well as for trusting. Yes, it did 
seem to me almost past believing that you—all of you—even you, 
Nelly, went away without a good-bye, or a word instead of one. I 
hardly know how to tell you what it made me think. It seemed as if 
you were too proud to have anything more to do with anybody who 
knew you before that dreadful time. Only such a thing as that could 
not be between me and you. I’m glad, with all my heart and soul, 
to hear it wasn’t that—at least with you. As if I haven’t been think- 
ing more kindly of you than ever ; as if, if I had thought any other 
way, I should have cared! Then it is true that you have lost every- 
thing? I had heard so; but I had been hoping against hope, and 
nobody seemed to know anything for certain, except that in some 
strange way Copleston did not belong to you. Nobody seems to 
know quite why you had to give it up without a trial ; but everybody 
is sure that whatever you did was just and right, and worthy of your 
father, who was loved and honoured, and is still, in a way that would 
make you too proud to be proud of anything else under the sun. I 
wish you could hear how mine speaks of yours. Come and hear it, 
Nelly. Papa has told me, without a hint or a word from me, to tell 
you and Mrs. Reid to come to Thorp End and stay here all the time 
your brother is away—and longer, if you will. You can’t want to be 
by yourselves in London all alone ; and it is enough to break my 
heart when you talk in that way of not being able to do anything 
you want to. You can do everything you weed do, and that is to get 
into a train and come to Thorp End. I do want you, Nell. There 
is nobody I care to see since you left ; and as for talking, I have not 
done such a thing since last Easter Eve. And I think you want to talk 
and to be talked to as much as I—and more. Your letter tells me 
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that, Nelly. Your letter reads as if all sorts of things had been 
gathering in your heart and turning bitter ; and that will of do. 
Shall I be such a baby as to pretend I don’t understand you about 
Alan? I thought of being one ; but no, I don’t think I will. Ill 
be old and grown up enough to tell you this : that if you had never 
written me one word about him, I should have 4nown what you tell 
me—that he did whatever he thought was best for others. I wish 
people would not be so um-selfish, Nelly. He never said a word to 
me more than any old friend might who had almost grown up with 
one. I-suppose I have no right to mix up what might have been 
with what might not have been. But #—— You don’t think I 
should have said ‘ Yes’ on Easter Eve, and ‘No’ on Easter Day |! 
He did not care enough to try me—that’s all. And why should he? 
I never supposed he did ; and I assure you, with all my heart, that I 
don’t feel one atom the less his friend than ever because he did not 
happen to ask me to marry him. It would be rather hard on a man 
if there was to be nothing between not caring for a girl at all and 
wanting to spend his whole life in her company. I want a great 
many people, men and women, to care for me very much ; but I 
couldn’t marry them all, and I don’t mean or want to marry one of 
them. No, Nelly, not even Mr. Victor Waldron. I think of your 
brother as a/ways, even though he might have come to say good-bye 
to an old playfellow without being afraid of her saying anything to 
him but ‘ God bless you !’—as she does now. 

“Tt was you made me think of Mr. Victor Waldron ; for, so far 
from knowing him, I have never even set eyes on him. I believe 
he is known very well at the ‘George’ at Hillswick, and that he 
made a bosom friend of old Grimes, the sexton ; but he has never 
made or received a call from any real people, and the last news of 
him is that he has gone back to America. And as to Copleston, 
indeed, Nelly, I have never had the heart to go in sight of the lodge 
gate, and have always ridden other ways. And so—I have no news. 
For it isn’t news, is it, that I want you? You wl? come, and you 
will give my dearest love to Mrs. Reid ; and if you are a better 
letter-writer to your brother than you are to your sister, tell him that 
his sister Bertha thinks just as kindly of him as his sister Helen. 
Say ‘Yes’ by return of post, and come by the next train. 

“ Your loving 
“ BERTHA.” 

When she had finished the letter, Helen felt that even Bertha 
herself was a little changed. These airs of wisdom and resignation 
and dignity looked much more like the scar of a wound than the 
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signs of having been left heart-whole. ‘Thank God for that!” 
sighed Helen. “ He is not breaking his heart and spoiling his life 
for nothing. Yes, she does love him, and w#// wait for him, if I can 
only use the time!” She read the letter again, this time between 
the lines, and found proof enough that the invitation to Thorp End 
was fully as much for Alan’s sister as for Bertha’s friend ; and she 
was pleased with a hundred tokens of what Bertha, who had never 
been asked for her “ Yes,” was too shy to put into plain words. Well, 
that would soon all come out in talk ; but “ What am I think- 
ing?” Helen suddenly remembered. “What can I do for them at 
Thorp End? My work must be here.” 

Helen Reid might work for a century without pushing on Alan’s 
fortunes so far as to make it consistent with his notions of honour 
to ask an heiress to share them with him. Left to himself, Alan, 
altogether desperate and heart-broken as she took him to be, might 
work to the same end for a thousand years. But what might not be 
done, and done quickly, by Mrs. Gideon Skull? 

When the saving sense of humour is dead, the meanly grotesque 
will take its room. ‘ Mrs. Gideon Skull!” The name helped the 
man by becoming the worst part of him. Nothing could possibly 
be worse about him than his name, which had been identified all her 
life with his uncle Christopher. She did not imagine for an instant 
that Alan would approve of the means she took to raise the fortunes 
of the Reids. But she was her own mistress ; she had a right to 
make her own choice, and a poor man who loved a rich girl could 
have no stones to throw at a girl who chose to fall in love—yes, she 
must make up her mind to fall in love—with a rich man. He might 
not approve her taste: brothers are not bound to admire their 
brothers-in-law ; but they must accept them, and when their brothers 
help them to the desire of their own hearts, they will accept them. 
After all, beyond his name and his style of talk, no fair objection 
could possibly be taken to Gideon. He was a man; and in point 
of manhood. and money, earls’ daughters have been known to make 
worse matches with the approval of the world. It was by marriage 
that Copleston had come to the Reids in the beginning. And Alan 
and Helen were not even Reids—the Skulls were of a higher caste 
than the son and daughter of nobody. “Can I manage to really 
care about him?” asked Helen. “It will make things so far and 
far easier if I only can—a little. I suppose I can if I try,” thought 
she who had once said “I would be Queen Cophetua,” and was 
now scheming how best and soonest to catch Gideon Skull because 
of his ten thousand _a year. 
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There was no need to keep Bertha’s letter. That had been 
written to Queen Cophetua. She tore it up and threw it into the 
fire—burning her ships behind her. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


You have pity for the sparrow 
When the cloud lies white and deep, 
When the day is dark and narrow, 
And the world’s afraid to sleep, 
Fearing frost for heart and marrow, 
Hoarding all the life we keep? 


Pity not the slave of Nature, 

Though the cold hath numbed his tongue : 
Frost may come with kinder feature 

Than your linnet finds in song— 
Pity thou the cagéd creature, 

Longing when the days are long ! 

Mrs. REID was not yet at the end of the means she had reserved to 
‘herself in order to begin the battle. She also had burned her ships 
—or at least cut herself away from them for seven years ; for to play 
at poverty and not to throw the whole burden of battie upon Alan’s 
shoulders in the fullest and sternest reality would have been the 
merest child’s play. She would not expose herself to the temptation 
of secretly helping him out of some hard strait, as she might prove 
weak enough to do if she had kept her communications with her 
sources of supply open ; and the point and glory of her triumph was 
to be his coming triumphantly out of a real struggle—as real as if he 
had been born to poverty. She never dreamed that the means she 
had kept for starting would run out before even the first sign or 
promise of success, nor did she think so now ; for that matter, she 
did not allow herself to think so. Such a thought would mean fear 
of failure, and that was to be impossible. This barren, boyish folly 
of running off to see the soldiers and hear the drums drove her to a 
stricter economy, if that could be possible. But there was no reason 
to fear that things would not hold out until he returned, and then 
the poorer he found them the better. 

She had, locked up in her desk, the advance of Alan’s wages 
from the Argus ; but these were not to be touched, whatever might 
happen, until they should be repaid with interest at the end of the 
seven years. Alan, she knew well enough, would never ask a word 
about them, and, apart from her plan, she would have been 
ashamed—she, who had been born a Hoél of Pontargraig, and had 
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married scarcely, if at all, beneath her—to live on the wages that a 
newspaper paid a reporter. Her one idea of giving and taking hard 
blows in the battle of life, and of elbowing and fighting one’s way 
through the crush, was to come, see, and conquer: her notion of 
ladder-climbing was to make a clear spring over the lower half of 
the rungs. She had occasion to open her desk when the postman 
brought Bertha’s letter, so that she happened to be out of the way 
when it arrived, and was undisturbed by the sight of the Hillswick 
postmark. Indeed, she was too deeply absorbed in her accounts to 
hear the knock at the door, or she might have hurried down in the 
hope of another letter from Alan, The time had long gone by for 
finding any excitement in such reckonings of petty cash for a great 
purpose, while feeling all the while that nothing but her will pre- 
vented each sovereign she dealt with from turning into at least a 
hundred a year. 

But the more she reckoned, the harder became the meeting of 

both ends. It seemed as if the situation would become something 
more than serious for want of .a number of pounds so few that she 
might, if she pleased, treat them as of no more account than shillings. 
It had certainly never occurred to her that she and Helen might 
have to face the very hardest realities of the battle, such as women 
alone can feel them. She looked at the notes she had received for 
Alan. If she used them as a loan, they could still be repaid when 
the time came, and she would be spared the complication of her 
scheme by the meanest and most sordid of details. Perhaps the 
time might come when the use of these bank-notes would become 
_what most people would call an inevitable necessity, and when she 
would, as a matter of course, go to her desk when she found her 
purse empty. And that must not be allowed to happen. She could 
not disapprove of the source and use what came therefrom. 

So, while her purse was not as yet wholly empty, and while 
to-morrow with its needs was still that to-morrow which is always so 
far away, she made the notes up into a packet in order to place them 
where, should she ever come to need them, she would be unable to 
obtain them without a conscious and deliberate suppression of pride 
—that is to say, where they would be as safe from her as if she had 
spent them. An account in Lombard Street was still lingering in her 
name, unknown to her son or daughter, and by adding these notes 
to it she would put them beyond the reach of any chance mood of 
weakness such as the extremity of some day’s pressure might bring 
upon her. Without seeing whether Helen had returned from her 
errands, she carried her notes eastward as if her spirit had been a 
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miser’s, so afraid of spending that it would not trust the strength of 
its own hands. Avarice itself could not have done more than pride. 

She paid in Alan’s notes over the bank counter and turned 
homewards, with her mind relieved of the fear of a burden. She 
had nearly reached her own street when she saw before her her 
daughter Helen walking by the side of Gideon Skull. 

Inconceivable as that bare fact was, it was not all. They were 
walking slowly, and in earnest talk, and his head was turned and his 
face bent down towards hers. It might have been a chance meeting— 
it must have been. How could it be anything else, when their vole 
acquaintance was confined to a single interview? And yet irs. 
Reid’s heart sank and trembled as it remembered all at once a hun- 
dred nothings—a hundred noughts which, nothing in themselves, 
became signs of power by grouping themselves after the fact which 
she saw with her own eyes. Helen was not one towards whom a 
mother, with a great secret to keep of her own, could find distrust 
impossible. For all these last months they had for the first time 
been such close and constant companions as to find out, each for 
herself, that the other’s real life was one in which she had no share, 
and that a wall stood between them of a nature beyond their guessing. 
Helen thought her mother hardened and weighed down by the sense 
of a marriage that had been no marriage, by pride that forbade her 
to share shame, and by its cruel consequences to her son. Mrs. 
Reid thought her daughter crushed by adversity like a coward, so 
that she felt her not worth consideration or confidence in her plans 
for Alan. But that was a very different thing from finding her almost 
arm in arm with Gideon Skull, as if she had been some Hillswick 
shop-girl who had crept out of the house on a false pretence to meet 
a lover—a lover whom many a Hillswick shop-girl had crept out to 
meet, if all old tales were true. 

For what had Gideon called upon them at all? Why had he 
been so incomprehensibly and unreasonably friendly towards Alan ? 
Men like Gideon—so much even Mrs. Reid knew—do not go among 
the fallen to pick up friends, or waste their good offices upon those 
who can do nothing in return. Why had he called a second time 
within two days? Why had her presence confused his looks and his 
words, and driven him out of the house as if he were afraid of an 
elderly woman and a girl? In what way but one was she to read 
the speech of his eyes during his visit ; and what could have been 
the meaning of Helen’s changes of colour and unnatural silence in 
his presence, and her feeble excuses for him when his back was 
turned? It did not seem impossible to her that a girl should be led 
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astray by Gideon. She herself did more than justice to his pluck, 
his strength, and his triumph in the battle of life which had gone far 
to inspire her with her scheme for Alan. She did not underrate his 
old character with respect to women ; he had been, ever since her 
marriage, her sole living type of the great, bold, bad man, whom she 
- feared far too much to despise ; and she had a sort of lingering mis- 
trust that she had done wrong to warn Helen against him on so dan- 
gerously fascinating a ground. Gentleman or not, how could Mrs. 
Reid tell what arts and forces he might not have wherewith to subdue 
girls? Women know better than to think that ladies, though their own 
da:ghters, are made of different flesh or blood from the rank and file 
of Hillswick or of anywhere. She would sooner have seen Helen 
walking with a lion than with Gideon Skull. No wonder her heart 
sank and grew cold. Such meetings as this are never accidents, 
however they may happen ; and the mere thought or dream of Helen 
—Helen, out of all the world !—being in the streets with Gideon 
Skull ; it must be true, because it could never have entered her 
head to dream. 

She would have given anything for the power to go near enough 
to them to catch one least word ; she could only keep them in sight, 
and she noticed they remained together, as if unwilling to part, till 
Helen reached the last turning that would lead her home. Why did 
not Gideon see her to her door, nota hundred steps away? And he 
held her hand for a whole half-second longer than there was need. 

She waited till Helen was well indoors before following her, and 
the time she gave herself for her suspicions to cool in gave them 
ample time to grow and to combine themselves. She went indoors, 
and found Helen, still in her hat and cloak, throwing scraps of paper 
into the fire. It was a strange occupation; at least, all that was in 
her mother’s heart made it strange. 

Still, it might have been nothing but an accident, after ali. Even 
in London people may fall across one another without intention; and 
it was one thing to doubt her own daughter with her eyes and 
another with her heart. Helen could not surely have waited till she 
was a woman to begin secret-keeping. So her mother Said nothing 
beyond some common word in order that Helen might herself tell 
her, without asking, of this chance meeting, for such it must really 
have been, after all; though hardly even by chance could it have 
happened at Copleston. 

But Helen only answered with the commonest of words. None 
but the very commonest had passed for a long time between 
these two. 
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** You have had a letter?” asked Mrs. Reid, looking at the last 
scrap of paper as it fluttered up the chimney. 

“Yes, a line from Bertha. There was nothing in it, only her 
own affairs, and to ask about us, and that’s all.” 

“From Bertha Meyrick? How did she find out where we 
were?” asked Mrs. Reid, wishing that Helen had not been the last 
to mention the letter, but not really wondering at so simple a thing 
as a letter from a girl to a girl which mothers might not be meant to 
read. “From Mr. Skull, I suppose. I thought for a minute it might 
have been from Alan.” 

“They seem all very well, and Bertha sends her love to you. I 
didn’t know you were going out, mamma.” 

“ And I didn’t know you were, or I should have asked you to do 
an errand or two—or we could have gone together. Have you been 
back long ?”’ 

Helen noticed no anxiety in her mother’s voice, which, indeed, 
never told anything. It was far too well preserved a voice to have 
known the wear and tear of the voices of those whose hearts and 
tongues are tied together. 

“ Only a minute or two. I wonder what Alan is doing now?” 

TI don’t much like the idea of your going out all by yourself, 
Helen. London isn’t Copleston.” 

“Why, what could happen to me?” 

“That’s just what I mean—you don’t know; but we all know 
that things do happen. Of course, if you were not alone, it would be 
a different thing.” 

“ Mamma, do you mean that I ought to sit indoors and wait till 
Alan comes home again?” 

She should have said, “ But I was not alone,” thought Mrs. Reid. 
“Then, you met nobody—nothing happened to you?” 

“ What a startling question, mamma!” said Helen. ‘“Whoshould 
I meet? What should have happened to me?” 

“One gets ideas, Helen. I don’t know London, and I suppose 
I never shall. . . . . One hears all sorts of nonsense, you know, and 
fancies more. No, of course, there’s nobody you were likely to 
meet, nor anything likely to happen. No doubt you're thinking me 
the very stupidest of old ladies to be nervous about your going out 
by yourself. I suppose I shall get used to it in time. Well, nothing 
happened, and you met nobody. That’s what most such fancies and 
presentiments come to, I suppose.” 

A real destiny seemed driving Helen. First, she had conquered 
herself so far as to lay siege to Copleston in the person of its usurper. 
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Victor Waldron’s absence had sent that to the winds. Then, not to 
be defeated, she had brought herself to forge a golden fulcrum out of 
Gideon Skull ; and was that also to be defeated by a needless answer 
to a meaningless fancy? For she knew well enough what her mother 
thought about Gideon, and how gradual and imperceptible conquest 
of such a prejudice must be; certainly not by saying, “ Yes; I met 
him because I went out to meet him,” and then having to find an 
answer to a Why? Still less by saying, “‘ Yes, by accident, Gideon 
Skull.” If she strained at a whole downright lie, it was not likely 
she would be able to swallow such a far worse-tasting and meaner- 
natured thing as half a one. Perhaps she felt that a girl who is 
scheming that most monstrous of all lies to which people swear when 
they marry one another for love of money, had no right to avoid one 
which is a mere means to an end, and which at any rate has the 
merit of keeping peace and sparing pain. Perhaps, in a deeper way, 
her mother’s having a secret made it the easier for her to say, 

“ No, I met nobody, and nothing happened to me.” 

It was Helen’s first untruth, and she was surprised, even then, at 
the easy and matter-of-course way in which it came to her. She 
spoke it without a stumble, and felt sure that she turned neither red 
nor pale. Her heart, started by Gideon, must have been rolling 
down hill faster than she had fancied. But she did not look her 
mother in the eyes, and therefore she did not see in them what she 
might have seen. 

Mrs. Reid was not one of those happy people who can disbelieve 
their own eyes and ears when they please. She did not think it more 
likely that her own senses should have deceived her than that 
Helen should deny having met Gideon Skull, even by chance, 
within a few minutes of parting with him. Such confidence as there 
had ever been between Mrs. Reid and her daughter had been long 
melting away into mere daily association, and what must it mean 
when a girl hides from her mother that she meets a man out of doors 
who has been forbidden in the plainest possible terms to visit her at 
home? The untruth did not trouble Mrs. Reid so much as its 
cause. There are times, even Mrs. Reid knew, when the senses of 
the heart become confused, and when daughters think no more of 
deceiving their mothers than their mothers thought of deceiving their 
grandmothers before them. Nothing Helen could do or say could 
be of equal consequence with Alan’s deeds and words. But how, in 
this little while, could matters have gone so far between Helen 
and this man that even her truth, which was her nature, should have 
become a slave to him? In this bare light it seemed incredible, 
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and yet it was true. Gideon must be something a great deal more 
than a merely dangerous man. He must have acquired that mys- 
terious power of fascination which makes women slaves, and a 
Gideon Skull the equal of even a Hoél. She had read and heard of 
such things, and now her own daughter had become a victim to it 
before her eyes. She saw no outward charm in Gideon. ‘To her, 
at his last visit, he had looked like a man in love, but in the most rude 
and awkward of fashions—the victim and not the victim-maker. But, 
then, fascination is by its nature a mystery of mysteries to all but 
the one whom it concerns. What was Mrs. Reid to do? 

A pang did go through her when it was thus, for the first 
time, brought home to her that she and Helen were not all to one 
another that they should have been, and that her own reserve in out- 
ward affection and shyness in feeling might have led to their like in 
Helen. She could not charge Helen with deceit, upbraid her with it, 
and forbid her, in plainer terms than ever, to have anything to do with 
this man. That would be the wisdom of a fool. If Helen was really 
so far gone in her blind folly as to have secret meetings with Gideon 
and to tell untruths about them, she had certainly long passed the stage 
where simple obedience can be looked for, or where shame may be 
expected to undo what love had done. And, besides, Mrs. Reid 
had always instinctively avoided putting Helen’s obedience to the 
proof even in little things ; they had always understood one another 
so little that there had always been a sort of fear between them. 
Why, for aught she knew, a girl like Helen, under such influence as 
Gideon’s had shown itself to be, would fly to open rebellion for what 
she thought love’s sake when she found that secrecy would no longer 
serve her. For once, Mrs. Reid’s shame and sorrow were infinitely 
too deep for the anger which alone could have made her do so foolish 
a thing as to drive Helen’s womanhood into open revolt against her.. 
And as for arguments and prayers, Helen had shown clearly enough 
how much she would care about such things as those. It was not so 
much Helen’s fault, after all. It is not the sparrow’s fault when it 
comes down from its height and its safety for the sake of the 
serpent’s eyes ; nor, perhaps, is it even the serpent’s, but it was most 
assuredly Gideon’s. Helen must be saved by watchfulness ; force 
would be worse than folly. Meanwhile, there was one thing which 
could be done, and that instantly. 

**T have been going through our accounts this morning,” she said 
in her quietest way. ‘There was absolutely nothing left in her eyes 
or her voice to tell?Helen.that she had lied vainly. “And I find— 
well, it comes to this—we cannot go on living as we are, or here, 
while Alan is away.” 
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“Do you mean we are spending too much—that we can possibly 
spend less than we do?” 

“T mean that, whether we can or cannot, we must, Helen.” 

“ But what can we do? I spend nothing, and you must live in 
comfort. What would Alan say?” 

“ Alan will say as you do, and I would not grudge any hardship 
on earth if it would serve him for a spur. I don’t mean we need live 
less well on the whole, but we must live a great deal less well if we 
do not live elsewhere. Alan took these lodgings for us before 
he could possibly tell what our means would be, and when he 
thought, no doubt, that money would drop upon us somehow from 
the skies ; and I can understand that he did not like to bring you 
and me straight from Copleston into worse lodgings than these are. 
But it must be done, if we are to go on atall. Itis not as if we 
had an income that we might have to manage, but still that we could 
trust to.” 

“Oh, mamina, I wish with all my heart there were no money in 
the world.” 

“You are not the first to say that, Helen; and it is no use 
saying.” 

“Then what must we do? I feel as if there were nothing 
useless in the world but me. I wish Alan were at home again. I 
cannot leave you now ; but, when he does come back, and you would 
not have to be left alone——” 

Hope came back into Mrs. Reid’s heart. If Gideon Skull had 
been asking Helen Reid to marry him, and if she, in some fit of 
madness, had stooped so far as to accept him, then her untruth had 
not been a lie, but simply the outcome of the shyness and confusion 
of a girl who has been planning to tell her wonderful story at her 
own time and in her own way, and has been suddenly thrown out by 
an unlooked-for question. If that were all, Mrs. Reid would know 
what to do exceedingly well—Gideon Skull, as an honest lover, 
would be very different to deal with than Gideon Skull prowling 
about more characteristically after his prey. 

“Well, when Alan comes?” 

“You will let me do something for myself, mamma—and for 
him, and for us all. You will have Aim then, you know,” said Helen 
with a little more jealousy in her emphasis than she knew, for she 
was beginning to feel terribly alone ; so much alone that Gideon 
Skull’s friendship felt as worth buying as his strength and his gold— 
not because he was Gideon Skull, but because he was a :.an upon 
whom she could lean, and whom she might learn how to reward. 
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“TI don’t know what I can do—nothing well, I suppose—but 
sometimes people want companions, or people to look after growing 
girls without exactly teaching them, or—there must be things to be 
done. What do other girls do not to be burdens on their brothers, 
and not to be mere eating and sleeping machines ?” 

It was rather an after-thought, which came to her like most of 
her impulses—too suddenly to be thought over, and too strongly and 
completely to be ever withdrawn. In her present mood it meant, 
as she supposed, freedom to work and plan, and from being unable 
to go out of doors for an hour without having to tell lies when she 
returned ; and, beyond even this, she was feeling such a mere 
prisoner upon a treadmill which ground nothing that, for its own 
sake, she was hungry for change and open air. 

Whatever she may mean to think and to feel, what should come 
to a girl born and bred to all manner of happiness who finds herself, 
for no fault of hers, condemned to such a gaol as Helen Reid’s, 
with no hope of love or joy for herself, feeling herself and all who 
belonged to her crushed under a dead load of injustice, like the 
Titans under the mountains, and yet all this without having lost 
one memory of old freedom or one capacity for happiness and joy? 
Perhaps there are girls who do not know how to answer, and one 
hardly knows whether to say so much the worse or so much the 
better for them. But caged birds who were not born in cages know ; 
and what they know is that the songs which they sing behind wires 
are not good songs. 

Mrs. Reid’s heart sank again, bitterly disappointed. So that was 
all—only a desire to leave home; and what should be the meaning 
of such a desire but one thing? A wish to go out to service, even 
were it an honest one, showed loss of pride enough to account for 
her stooping to fifty lies. It shocked her even more than the lie, 
and frightened her more than the want of confidence from which the 
lie had come. 

“ A companion—a nursemaid! You!” she said, with the most 
sincere amazement and dismay. ‘“ Alan’s sister out at service—are 
you mad, Helen?” 

“Why not, mamma? Alan has become a clerk—why should 
not I be a clerk’s sister?” 

“Why not? Because it is impossible. There is nothing that 
you can do except—being patient—not for long ; and being good, 
Helen, and ¢rue. What else should a woman be? And what more 
should she want to be? Is it not enough for her? You want to 
help Alan—don’t you know the way ?” 
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“ Should I not have been brought up to earn my own bread if— 
if I had not been born at Copleston ?” 

“If one thing is different, all other things are different too. Oh, 
Helen, I do wish you thought less of what you want and more of 
others. Think of your father—think how he would feel, yes, and 
will feel, at seeing you, Helen, turned into a paid drudge ; what he 
would think of me for permitting you; what he would think of Alan 
for not being man enough to keep you safely in your own place—for 
no woman can lose her right place, whatever can happen to her. 
And think of Alan—what would he say when he returns? Think of 
his shame. I don’t ask you to think of me, because I only think of 
Alan. But if there is one more way left for you to wound me, it 
would be your forcing me to let me see a girl with the blood of 
princes in her, my daughter, forgetting herself and her birth by 
No. Never let me hear you speak of such a thing again.” 

“But—if Alan would think only for me, ought I not to think 
only of him ?” 

“He would not think of you only. He would think of all that 
was due-to his father, and to his name.” 

“His name!” The word came so hotly into her heart that it 
slipped from her tongue ‘before she could call it back again. “Oh, 
mamma,” she said, “ indeed I did not mean—but——” 

“Indeed I do not know what you mean,” said Mrs. Reid. “I 
should have thought you would have known that by a man’s name 
one does not mean merely a number of letters which may spell any- 
thing, but ‘all the highest that his own self can be to him—all the 
trusts that generations have laid upon him, and all that makes him 
differ from others, for good or ill.” Helen wondered at her mother’s 
calmness, and was obliged to set it down to the apathy which comes 
from long endurance and increasing age. She did not seem even to 
notice that Helen’s slip of the tongue betrayed a knowledge of the 
family shame. 

“TI mean,” said Helen quickly, “you say a woman cannot lose 
her right place, whatever happens; there are ladies everywhere, 
doing all sorts of things.” 

“T mean,” said her mother, “ that no woman can lose her right 
place if she remains true in thought and true in word. In that sense 
there are ladies everywhere.” 

“ And why should not I be as true in my words and my thoughts, 
even if I went behind a counter, as ” "She could not say, “as I 
am now.” 

“As you are now?” asked her mother for her, sadly. “Yes, 
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you might be that, Helen. ..... But that is not the question 
now. I do not choose that you should do one least thing un- 
becoming Alan’s sister—one least thing below that, from marriage 
down to doing badly what thousands can do well...... We will 
go and look for other lodgings, cheaper ones, and go into them as 
soon as we can leave here. But there is no reason why, because we 
have to count shillings, we should lose pride. Before I married we 
were all poor at home, but we never forgot ourselves. . . . . And,” 
thought Mrs. Reid to herself, “ wherever we go, I shall not send our 
address to Gideon Skull.” She did not add, “Nor will Helen.” 
Weak as her daughter had shown herself, there was no need, even for 
an instant, to suppose her capable of carrying deliberate disobedience 
and concealment quite so far. 

But why not, when, in doing one wrong thing, Helen felt that she 
had left no road open but that which led forward? What could be 
so mean as to let her own mother grow poorer and poorer, and leave 
Alan unaided, because she was afraid of helping them in spite of 
themselves? The greater was their pride, the less must be hers. 
She did not realise her own passionate hunger for life, freedom, and 
action which was thwarted by the tyranny of every petty detail. 
Gideon Skull, she felt, would find her out wherever she might be— 
and this bare thought almost made her look upon him as her knight, 
as well as her lover. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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WODAN, THE WILD HUNTSMAN, 
AND THE WANDERING FEW. 


I. 


F the science of comparative mythology had no other use, it 
would still be valuable as a means of overthrowing prejudice 
and dispersing the dark clouds of an antiquated bigotry. In this 
sense it may, even in our so-called enlightened age, not be out of 
place to show how the tale of the “ Wandering Jew,” with whose 
image so many ideas of religious odiousness are connected, has, after 
all, mainly arisen from the gradual transfiguration of a heathen divine 
form, not lacking in grandeur of conception, which originally and 
properly belongs to the creed of our own Germanic forefathers. 

Of similar curious transfigurations for the worse, more than one 
can be proved. I need only refer to the popular custom, still pre- 
vailing in several parts of Germany and the Scandinavian North, of 
the so-called “ Burning of Judas” about Eastertime. It is instructive 
to trace out the upgrowth of this much-relished ceremony, which seems 
to have naturally originated from Christianity, whilst in truth it can 
be clearly fathered back to a perversion of an early heathen idea, in 
which undoubtedly some crude philosophical views of cosmogony had 
once been embodied. A few indications will render this apparent. 

Among the Pagan Teutonic tribes, as among most ancient nations, 
the Universe was thought to have been slowly and gradually evolved 
from an aboriginal state of Chaos, out of which there came first a race 
of Giants, called ‘¥0tun in the Germanic North ; and then only a race 
of Gods. The Gods had to wage war against the Giants, and finally 
vanquished them. In all likelihood, the Titans represented torpid, 
barren Nature ; the Gods, the powers of Life, which struggle into 
shapely form. It is an idea of Evolution, only in anthropomorphic 
symbolism, such as mankind everywhere has been fond of in its 
attempts at guessing the great riddle of the world. 

Now, a custom once existed, without doubt, in accordance with 
the semi-dramatic bent of all early religions, of celebrating this 
divine victory over the uncouth ¥0tun by a festival, when a giant 
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doll was carried round in Guy Fawkes manner, to be finally burnt. 
To this day there are traces of this heathen rite, but unfortunately 
mixed up now with a great deal of religious acrimony, owing to that 
misunderstanding of obsolete words which plays so large a part in 
the metamorphosis of myths. The rite is still performed, as it un- 
questionably was of yore, in Spring—about Easter, which is named 
after the German Goddess of Spring, Eostre, or Ostara—that is to 
say, at a time of the year when torpid Nature awakes into shapely 
forms. The doll is still burnt ; only, it is called “Judas.” These 
“ Fudas-fires” evidently have their origin in the Ydtun-, or giant-, 
burning. The transition from one word to the other was an easy one. 
In some places the people, misled by a further transmogrification of 
ideas and words, run about, wildly shouting :—“ Burn the old Jew ! 
Burn the old Jew !” 

The ¥étun, in fact, has been converted into a Judas, and then 
into a Jew. And soa Pagan superstition serves, in what is called a 
Christian age of the religion of love, for the maintenance of an unjust 
prejudice against an inoffensive class of fellow-citizens. 

Similar pranks of religious animosity have been played with the 
name of a Germanic elf-spirit, who seems to be a diminished dwarf 
form of Wodan, or Odin, the great God with the Broad Hat. His 
broad hat symbolises the canopy of heaven. The elf-spirit is there- 
fore naturally called by a diminutive expression, Hitchen, Little Hat, 
or Hattikin. At the same time, a general name for serviceable elfin 
spirits is in Germany Giitchen, Goody-ones—a name which originally 
may also have arisen from that of Wodan, who in a Longobardic 
form is called Gwodan, in a Frankish form Godan; whence the 
Godesberg, near Bonn. 

The Giitchen, or Giitel, are supposed in the folk-tales to be fond 
of playing with children. For this reason, playthings are left about 
the house for the elfin visitors, so that they may amuse themselves, 
and be less constantly about the children ; the parents not quite 
liking a constant intercourse. This seems all very harmless so far as 
it goes, though not in accordance with common sense. But, unfor- 
tunately, when mothers or nurses found that children’s sleep was 
often disturbed, they began to bear a grudge to the spirits; and then 
a slight change in the name of the elfin took place. From Hiitchen, 
Giitchen, or Giitel, they were converted into Fiidchen and Fiidel— 
little Jews! Then stories arose of the “little Jews” vexing the help- 
less children, of inflicting red pustules upon their rosy faces, even of 
burning them. Frolicsome house-gnomes of the heathen Teutonic 
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religion suddenly became demoniacal spirits of an “accursed race,” 
and the flame of fanaticism was lustily fed. 

We all know, alas! what deeds such fanaticism is capable of 
doing. The history of the Middle Ages bears fearful witness to 
the inhuman character of this religious animosity. A single quota- 
tion may suffice. It is taken from Matthaeus Parisiensis, a writer 
who also records for the first time the story of the “ Wandering 
Jew.” 

Many people in England—the author in question writes in his 
“ Historia Major”—who were about (in the reign of Richard I., in 
1190) to make the voyage to Jerusalem, resolved first to rise against 
the Jews.! All Jews that were found in their houses at Norwich 
were massacred by the Crusaders. So, also, those at Stamford and 
at St. Edmunds. At York, five hundred Jews, not counting the 
little children and the women, locked themselves up in the Tower 
with the consent of the governor and the castellan, from fear of an 
intended rising of the populace. On the Jews offering a sum of 
money as a ransom for safety, the people rejected the proposition. 
Then one of the Israelites, learned in the law, advised his co- 
religionists that it would be better to die for their law than to fall 
into the hands of the enemy. Upon this, each Jew in the Tower 
provided himself with a sharp knife to cut the neck of his wife, of 
his sons and daughters: then, throwing down the blood-dripping 
héads upon the Christians, the survivors set fire to the citadel, 
burning themselves and the remnant of the corpses together with the 
King’s Palace. On their part, the inhabitants and the soldiers burnt 
down all the houses of the Jews, dividing their treasure among them- 
selves. 

So Matthaeus Parisiensis, who also mentions the tale of the 
Wandering Jew—a tale illustrated in our time by Gustave Doré in a 
manner calculated to leave no doubt upon the beholder that 
Ahasverus expiates the cruelty he is said to have shown to Jesus 
when the latter was bearing his cross to Golgotha. Yet, like the 
Judas-fires and the /iide/ tale, the story of the restless Ahasverus is 
also moulded upon a figure of the heathen Germanic creed ! 


II. 


This point has been made out by eminent authorities in Teutonic 
mythology. In the following pages I intend supplementing and 


'“Eodem anno, multi per Angliam Hierosolymam properantes, prius in 
Judaeos insurgere decreverunt.” (London edition of Historia Major, of 1571; 
p- 211.) 
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grouping together the scattered evidence, adding here and there 
some fresh points and suggestions. 

By way of comparison, it will be useful first to bring to recollec- 
tion that legends about men living on for ever are to be found among 
various nations of the East. Biblical personages, like Enoch and 
Elias, have thus been used in Oriental folk-lore for the purpose of a 
myth symbolising eternal existence. Similar ideas are personified in 
fabulous accounts founded on the epic “Schahnameh” of the 
Persian poet Firdusi, as well as in legends of Mohammedan Arabs. 

It is not to be denied that these Oriental fictions may, in some 
cases, have served to influence European folk-tales. ‘The Crusades, 
indeed, brought about a great intermixture of thought between the 
East and the West. At the same time, we find on Western soil such 
strongly marked typical figures of Teutonic fancy—bearing so 
thoroughly, in their characteristics and their attributes, a likeness to 
the forms of the decayed creed of the Germanic heathens—that we 
cannot but believe them to be entirely of native growth, and to have 
served even as moulds in which some legends of apparently Christian 
origin were cast. 

Thus, in Germany, there is the tale of the “ Eternal Huntsman,” 
in some parts of the country called Hakelbernd, or Hakelberg—evi- 
dently a mythic creation dating from the time of the Asa religion of our 
forefathers. There is the tale of the “ Eternal Waggoner,” Hotemann, 
chiefly to be met with among the descendants of the Nether Saxons, 
who, among all the tribes of Germany proper, held out longest in their 
Wodan worship against the conquering and Christianising policy of 
the Frankish emperor Karl the Great. There is, further, the curious 
tale of a “ Flying Seafarer,” which Richard Wagner, who has treated 
so many subjects of national mythology, has used for a well-known 
operatic text. ‘To the same cycle of myths is attributed the tale of 
the Ewige Jude, or Eternal Jew.” 

The thesis is, that the Wandering Jew has been evolved, as 
regards the main component parts of his individuality in Germany, 
from the figure of the Wild Huntsman, who himself is provably a 
later mask of the chief Teutonic deity Wodan, or Odin, after the latter 
had been deposed from his high status through the spread of Christi- 
anity. In proof of this thesis it can certainly be shown— 

1. That there are German Tales of the Wild Huntsman, ac- 
counting for his forced peregrinations, in which no Few whatever is 
mentioned, though an alleged insult offered to Christ forms a part of 
the myth. 

2. That these same tales repose on an essentially heathen basis ; 

D2 
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so much so, that the Wild Huntsman who restlessly wanders about 
as an expiation for some insult committed against Christ, is actually 
identified with a horse-flesh-eating race, as the ancient Germans and 
Scandinavians are known to have been. 

3. That in various German tales the “ Eternal Huntsman” 
and the “ Eternal Jew” are said ¢0 be the same person. 

4. That several chief attributes of the Wild Huntsman and the 
Wandering Jew are the same, and that, to all appearance, there has 
been even a similar word-transmutation, as in the case of /dt¢un into 
Judas, and of Giitchen into Jiidchen. 


III. 


Before approaching the German myth of the Wandering Jew, it 
will be well to cast a glance at the character of the God upon whom his 
figure is now assumed to have been modelled. 

Odin or Wodan, the Spirit of the Universe, was conceived by 
our forefathers asa great Wanderer. His very name describes him 
as the All-pervading. Watan in Old High German, wadan in Old 
Saxon, and vadha, in Old Norse, are of the same root as the Latin 
vadere and (with the introduction of a nasal sound) the German 
wandern—to go, to permeate, to wander about. Wodan is the 
Breath of the World ; his voice is in the rushing wind. Restlessly 
he travels through all lands. The Sanskrit wéfa, which etymologi- 
cally belongs to the same root, signifies the wind; and the wind, in 
that early Aryan tongue, is also called “the Ever Travelling.” 

Hence several of the many names under which Odin was known 
represent him as being for ever on the move. In the poetic 
Edda he is called Gangradr ; Gangleri (still preserved in the Scottish 
“ gangrel,” that is, a stroller); and Wegtam—all meaning the Way- 
farer.' In one of the Eddic songs, in which he appears incarnated 
as Grimnir, he wears a blue mantle—a symbolic representation of the 
sky, of which he is the lord, and along which he incessantly travels. 
In the prose Edda, where his image is reflected, in the “ Incantation 
of Gylfi,” under the guise of a man who makes enquiries about all 
things in the Heavenly Hall of Asgard, he assumes a name meaning 
“The Wayfarer.” He there says that he “comes from a pathless 
distance,” and asks “fora night’s lodging ”—exactly as, in later times, 
we find the Wandering Jew saying, and asking for, the same. 

In the Icelandic Heimskringla (the “World Circle”) the semi- 
historical, semi-mythical Odin, whose realm lay near the Black Sea, 


' See Wafthridnismél ; Grimnismél ; Vegtamskvidha, and Gylfaginning. 
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and who ruled in company with twelve temple-priests, called Diar 
(that is, Gods, or divines), again appears as a great migratory warrior. 
He was “often away for years, wandering through many lands.” The 
story of this powerful captain in war, who led the Germanic hosts 
from Asia or Asa-land, through Gardariki (Russia) and Saxon-land 
(Germany) to the Scandinavian North, is inextricably mixed up with 
the story of the Odin of mythology. But it is noteworthy that a 
restless, peregrinatory spirit—that spirit which, later on, made the 
Teutonic tribes overrun all Europe, and even the North of Africa 
— is also the characteristic of the warlike leader of the Icelandic hero- 
chronicle. 

Saxo calls Odin the viator indefessus—the Indefatigable Wan- 
derer. The Northern sagas are full of the records of his many 
journeys. In the Ragnar Lodbrog Saga, however, we see Odin 
already changed into a grey-headed pilgrim, with long beard, broad 
hat, and nail-clad shoes, pointing out the paths to Rome. The 
broad hat everywhere characterises the great God in Teutonic 
lands. It signifies the cloud region—the headdress, as it were, 
of the earth. In many Germanic tales, the once powerful ruler of 
the world wears a motley mantle of many colours pieced together. 
This seemingly undignified garment is but another symbolic render- 
ing of the spotted sky. 

Now, the motley, many-coloured mantle, as well as the enormous 
broad hat and the heavy shoes of the Wandering Wodan, recur, on 
the one hand, in the curious shirt of St. Christophorus, and, on the 
other, in two of the chief attributes of the Wandering Jew. The 
coincidence is so striking, that Gotthard Heidegger already declared, 
at a time when the science of mythology was little developed yet, 
that “the great Christophorus and the Wandering Jew go together.” 
At present, little doubt is entertained that, so far as the Church 
legend is concerned in Germanic countries, Christophorus carrying 
the Saviour over the water has replaced the older heathen tale of the 
giant Wate carrying Wieland over the water. Curiously enough, this 
tale has its prototype in a Krishna legend in India. Wate, as even his 
name shows, was only a Titanic counterpart of Wodan, who himself 
appears in the Asa religion also under the form of a water-god, or 
Neptune. 

But before going into a comparison between the symbolical 
attributes of the errant Ahasverus and those of Germanic deities, 
the tale of the Wild Huntsman has to be looked at, for he is the link 
between Wodan and the Wandering Jew. 
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IV. 

This tale of the Wild Huntsman is found all over Germany, and 
in neighbouring countries where the German race has penetrated 
during the migrations, in an endless variety of forms. Wodan-Odin 
was the Psychopompos, the leader of the departed into Walhalla. 
The Wild Huntsman, who has taken his place, careers along the sky 
with his ghostly retinue. In the same way Freia, who in heathen 
times received a number of the dead in her heavenly abode,' is con- 
verted into a Wild Huntress, who hurries round at night with the 
unfortunate souls. 

The names given in Germany to these spectral leaders of a 
nocturnal devilry bear a mark which cannot be mistaken. In 
German-Austria, the Wild Huntsman is called Wotn, Wut, or Wode ; 
in Holstein, Mecklenburg, and Pomerania, Wod. The name corre- 
sponds to that of the Wild Huntsman in Sweden, where it is Oden. 
In the same way a female leader of the Wild Chase meets us as 
Frau Wode, Gode, or Gauden; again, as Frick, Berchta, Holla, 
Hera, Herka, or, biblically changed, Herodias ; all the former names, 
with the apparent exception of the latter, being but appellatives of 
the same heathen goddess. To the seemingly biblical name of 
Herodias, in some places a male Herodis corresponds. But I hold 
that a Hera, Odin’s wife, could without difficulty be formed into a 
Herodias. And an Oden, who was a Heer-Vater (Father of the 
Armed Hosts), and who afterwards became a leader of the Wilde 
Heer, was as easily disguised into a Herodis. 

In some Westphalian tales, the Great Wanderer, World-Runner, 
and Wild Huntsman appears as “ Rodes.” Undoubtedly, this is 
a corruption from Rodso, or Hruodso—the Glorious—one of the 
appellatives of the great God who still goes about, in German 
Christmas mummeries, as Knecht Ruprecht ; that is, Hruodperaht, 
or Resplendent-in-Glory. From “Rodes” the name is, in other 
Westphalian tales, also changed into Herodes. 

Beda relates that March, among the Anglo-Saxons, was called 
Rhedmonath, because they sacrificed in that month to their goddess 
Rheda. In a rimed chronicle of Appenzell, in Switzerland—where 
the old German names of the calendar months have tenaciously 
kept their ground—March still appears as “ Redimonat.” So also 
we find “‘ Retmonat” in Chorion’s EZArenkranz der teutschen Sprach, 
published at Strassburg in 1644. Rheda, in Old High German, 

1 « Freyja is the noblest of the Goddesses. She has-the dwelling in Heaven 


which is called Folkwang ; and when she goes to battle, one half of the fallen 
belong to her, and the other half to Odin.” (Gylf’s Incantation ; 24.) 
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would be Hruoda; and a female name of that kind is, indeed, 
preserved in old documents. It fully corresponds to Wodan’s 
appellative Hruodso. Now, from Hruoda, too, the transition to 
Herodias was easy. As to Oden having been in Germany—even as 
in the Scandinavian North—a current form of the God’s name, 
besides that of Wodan, there cannot be any doubt. It is testified 
to by the name of the Oden-Wald, or Oden’s Forest, in Southern 
Germany. And there, again, we meet with the Wild Huntsman as 
the “ Rodensteiner,” reminding us of the North German “ Rodes.” 
The chain of mythological evidence is thus complete. 

Hakelbernd is a further name of the Wild Huntsman in north. 
western Germany. Grimm identifies it as Hakol-berand—that is, 
the bearer or wearer of the Adkul/, the mantle or armour ; in other 
words—Wodan with the Mantle. From “ Hakelbernd” the name 
has, here and there, been changed into a Squire Hackelberg. In 
the neighbourhood of Hildesheim, this spectral leader of a wild 
chase is said to make his great world-journey “every seven years.” 
Seven is a sacred number in Teutonic mythology, as in that of many 
other nations. The Edda is full of allusions to the mystic number ; 
so are the German Mérchen. When Hackelberg chases, he can be 
heard for many miles “ rattling with his shoes.” This same 
wandering spook has an oak forest and a mountain that are named 
after him'!—a remarkable coincidence with the South German tale of 
the forest-haunting and hill-enchanted Wandering Jew, of whom I 
shall have to say more by-and-by. The shoes also play a consider- 
able part in the myth of Ahasverus. 


V. 


At winter solstice time, the chief Teutonic deities were supposed 
to go or ride about in stately procession. Hence the Wild Hunts- 
man chases in the woods chiefly in the nights during Advent time. 
In Southern Germany, besides the names mentioned, he also bears 
the appellation of the Giant Huntsman—the great God having 
become a Titan; of the Hunter Ruprecht—i.e. of Wodan- 
Hruodperaht ; of the Hunter Hans—probably not from the German 
form of Johannes, but from As or As, that is, God ; and of the 
Fiery Huntsman. The latter designation is quite in consonance 
with the original character of the Asa Creed—a Fire Religion, as 
distinguished from the Vana or Water Cult. Yet, in other Swabian 
localities the Wild Huntsman, very curiously, is called the “ Neck.” 
By this name we are openly led back, in my opinion, to that remark- 


 Miiller-Schambach’s Miedersdchsische Sagen. 
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able Vana religion, which was once essentially the creed of the 
Swabian or Suevian race, at the time when it dwelt near the shores 
of the Baltic and of the German Ocean. Neck is a water-spirit. 
It is, in many Teutonic languages, but another form of Nix ; and 
Odin, as Nikor or Nikudr, was a father of the Nixes or Nikses, and 
a Ruler of the Sea, like Poseiden, the Zeus of the Sea. 

A further Swabian name of the Wild Huntsman is the Little 
World Hunter—or Welts-Jiger/e, the Swabians being extremely fond 
of caressing diminutives. By soft mispronunciation this name is some- 
times changed into Weltsch- Jager/e, when, by dropping the “ t,” the idea 
arises that the spectre is a Welsh (or foreign) Hunter! It is note- 
worthy that, in most of these tales, he rides on a grey or white horse. 
It is the white or grey horse of Odin—again the symbol of the sky. 

Strangely enough, a Swabian tale says that the horse of the 
Wild Huntsman, or Neck, “has been fetched from the sea”—an 
extraordinary idea among an inland-dwelling people, whose largest 
sheet of water is the Lake of Constance. Evidently, the sea-born 
stallion is a recollection from the time, long gone by, when the 
Swabian tribe dwelt near the sea-shore. In the same South German 
tale it is said, by way of explaining the colour of the steed of the 
Wild Hunter, that “a grey horse is a noble animal, because it has 
the colour of Heaven; in Hell, therefore, there are only black 
steeds.” So the Wild Huntsman, after all, is not of hellish extrac- 
tion! In truth, he is but a travestied God. 

Primitive races have often looked upon the sky as a cloud sea or 
heavenly ocean. Hence the apparent contradiction between the 
maritime origin and the celestial characteristics of the horse of the 
Wild Hunter is no contradiction at all. In the Swabian tale he 
rides with his steed “through the air, over the earth, and through 
the water”—a conception quite Eddic in tone. He is therefore 
sometimes called the Rider, or the Roarer—a good designation for a 
Storm-God. And he has a broad-brimmed hat, like Wodan, which, 
when left on the ground, nobody can raise, for it then becomes like 
a stone. The lowering cloud cannot be raised by the hand of man. 

Again, we hear the Wild Huntsman spoken of in Southern Ger- 
many as the Schimmel-Reiter, the Rider on the White Horse. It is 
the well-known colour of Wodan-Odin’s steed. Now and then the 
Wild Hunter, however, stalks about on foot, with a hammer hanging 
at his side by a leather strap. With this hammer he knocks in the 
forest. ‘The God of Thunder, whose symbol the hammer was, seems 
here to be mixed up with the figure of Wodan. As to the Wild 
Chase being Wodan’s Host of the Departed Spirits, this fact 
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comes out also in the name of Waute’s Heer—Wodan’s Army. The 
Wute’s Heer—sometimes pronounced Muotes Heer—is occasionally 
abbreviated into “’s Wuotas ;” softer, “s’ Muotas.” Or it is made 
into a Wiithendes Heer, a Raging Host—another easy transition, even 
etymologically speaking ; for Wuth (that is, all-pervading spirit and 
passion, or rage) comes from the same root as the name of Wodan. 

The Wild Chase is said to career along the Milky Way. It is 
Wodan’s and Freia’s well-known path. Germanic warriors, who 
boasted of Divine descent—as, for instance, Orry, the conqueror of the 
Isle of Man—therefore asserted that they had come from the Milky 
Way. A large fish is said to fly in front of the Wild Chase. It seems to 
me to point to Odin’s character as a chief water-deity, or to that 
early Vana-cult which, after a struggle mentioned in the Edda, was 
merged in the Asa Religion—when the Water-, Sun-, and Love- 
Goddess Freyja, together with her nearest relations, was taken over 
into Asgard as a hostage. The Germanic race, too, has its wave-born 
Aphrodite. 

Saxo describes Odin as riding on a white horse, covered with a 
white shield. In German tales of the sixteenth century, Berchtold— 
the male form of Berchta, that is, of Freia, the consort of Wodan— 
appears at the head of the Wild Chase, dressed in white, on a white 
horse, the pack of dogs being even of white colour. It is still the typi- 
fication of the sky with which the celestial rulers are originally identical, 
as has been proved from Vedic, Greek, and Norse names of gods. 

This white or grey horse (Schimmel, or Grau-Schimmel) again 
occurs in a Saxon tale of the Meissen district, which describes Hans 
Jagenteufel—the Ans, As, or God who has been “ devilled” into a 
ghostly huntsman—as careering through the forest in a long grey 
coat, on a grey horse. Thus he roves and raves about until the 
crack of doom. The New Faith, in fact, could not do without this 
degraded form of the Old Faith. It positively wanted it as a foil 
and counterfoil—as something to be kept in the background ; to be 
continually abjured ; and yet to be believed in with a shudder, lest 
the zeai of the faithful should grow weak, if all danger of the return 
of the old “ devilry” were removed. At the same time, however, 
the Wild Huntsman and his retinue were often represented as being 
decapitated forms, carrying their heads under the arm. The new 
religion struck at the head of the old creed, exhibiting it only as a 
horrid example. 

VI. 

But it is time to return to that restless son of Israel who is also 

used as such a horrid example. 
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Perhaps one of the clearest proofs of the phantom figure of the 
Wandering Jew having been grafted upon that of the great Wanderer 
and World-Hunter, Wodan, is to be found in a tale of the Harz 
Mountains. There it is said that the Wild Huntsman careers “ over 
the seven mountain-towns every seven years.” The reason given 
for his ceaseless wanderings is, that “ he would not allow Our Lord 
Jesus Christ to quench his thirst at a river, nor at a water-trough for 
cattle, from both of which he drove him away, telling him that he 
ought to drink from a horse-pond.” For this reason the Wild 
Huntsman must wander about for ever, and feed upon horse-flesh. 
And whoever calls out after him, when his ghostly chase comes by, 
will see the Wild Huntsman turn round, and be compelled by him 
to eat horse-flesh too. 

No allusion whatever is made, in this tale, to a Jew, though the 
name of Christ is pressed into it in a way very like the Ahasverus 
legend. We seem to get here a mythic rendering of the struggle 
between the old Germanic faith and the Christian religion. The 
“horse-pond” and the “horse-flesh” are, to all appearance, typical 
references to our horse-worshipping,' horse-sacrificing, horse-flesh- 
eating forefathers, who came to Britain under the leadership of 
Hengist and Horsa. To call out wantonly after the Eternal Hunts- 
man entails the danger of being forced by him to eat _horse-flesh— 
that is, to return to the old creed. The holy supper of the Teutonic 
tribes consisted of horse-flesh and mead. When Christianity came 
in, the eating of horse-flesh was abolished as a heathen custom. But 
at German witches’ banquets—in other words, at secret festive cere- 
monies in which the pagan traditions were still kept up—there 
continued for a long time a custom of drinking from horse-shoes. 


» Tacitus’ Germania, x. :—‘‘ They are also in the habit of interrogating the 
voice and the flight of birds ; and it is their peculiar custom to take counsel by 
means of presages and monitions from horses. In their woods and groves, white 
horses, not to be put to any work for mortal man, are kept at public cost. 
Attached to the sacred car they are accompanied, on foot, by the priest and the 
king, or by some other head of the community, who observe their neighing and 
snorting. No other kind of augury enjoys greater confidence, not only among the 
people, but also among the chieftains and the priests. These, indeed, look upon 
themselves as ministers of the Gods, but upon the horses as beings initiated into 
the divine will.” 

In the second Lay of Gudrun, in the Edda, a consultation of the horse is 
also mentioned. It refers to the death of Sigurd :— 

Weeping I went to talk to Grani ; 

With wetted cheek _I prayed the steed to tell. 
Then Grani his head bowed down in the grass ; 
Well knew the steed that his master was dead. 
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In order fully to understand this custom, it ought to be remembered 
that both Odin and the horse which he gave as a gift to Sigurd were 
called Grani, which certainly means “him with the mane.” (The 
Goths called their long locks grans. In the Nether German “ Rey- 
nard the Fox,” the bristles over the mouths of animals are designated 
by the same word. The beard of corn-ears is still called Grannen in 
German.) 

I have no doubt that Germanic deities were at one time adored 
in the shape of animals, even as among nations so advanced in 
culture as the Hindoo and the Egyptians. Well may Odin-Wodan 
therefore have once been worshipped as a long-maned horse, or 
Grani ; and this would all the more explain the high veneration in 
which the presages by the horse were held. 

Thus the Harz tale of the horse-flesh-eating Wild Hunter and his 
septennial wanderings is a manifest link between the heathen mytho- 
logy and the Christianised Ahasverus legend. A further link is to 
be found in a folk-tale of Southern Germany. 

At Rothenberg, and other places in Swabia, as well as in the 
Black Forest, in Baden, people say that the “Everlasting Hunter” 
(der ewige Fdger) is the same person as the “ Everlasting Jew” (der 
ewige Fude).' Both expressions are actually used there as identical. 
Of the Everlasting Jew it is fabled that he possesses a groat in his 
pocket, which never fails him, howsoever often he may spend it. 
This peculiarity strongly reminds us of similar “wishing things,” or 
exhaustless treasures, of the great Germanic god, one of whose 
names was Oski, or Wunsch, that is, Wish. 

Again, there goes a tale at Bretten, in Baden, that a forest in that 
neighbourhood is haunted by the Wandering Jew. It is a curious 
abode for a migrating son of Israel. The representative of a race 
which is nowhere held to have any romantic attachment to the 
woods, such as the Teutonic nations are known to feel, is thus 
localised in a manner perfectly fitting the wraith of the Storm-god, 
who has been transmuted into a Leader of the Wild Chase. 

Besides Wodan, lingering recollections of another heathen deity 
seem to have contributed to the formation of the figure of the Wandering 
Jew. The heavy shoes of the latter are said, in some tales, to be “ made 
up of a hundred pieces—the very masterpiece of a cobbler’s pains- 
taking cleverness.” This strongly brings to recollection the colossal 
shoe of a Germanic god who represents the eternal Imperishableness 
of Nature—namely, of the Eddic Vidar. It was considered a religious 
duty for.all men in the North to collect, during their lifetime, for 


1 Deutsche Sagen, Sitten und Gebrauche aus Schwaben. Von Prof. Ernst Meier. 
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sacrificial purposes, as it were, the leather stripes which they cut off 
from the parts of the shoe where the heels and the toes are.' In 
this manner an inimense shoe was to be gradually formed for Vidar, 
so that, when at the End of All Things he has to battle with the wolf 
Fenrir, he should be well protected in trying with his foot to open 
the jaws of that monstrous beast. 

Vidar is the symbol of an everlasting force. After the great 
overthrow of Gods and men, when the world is renewed, he still 
lives. Vidar’s name means the Renewer—him who makes the world 
again ; from Gothic, vi#hra ; German, wieder. Ahasverus, the Ever- 
lasting, with his many-pieced heavy shoes, is at all events a curious 
counterpart of Vidar. 

Why the name of “ Ahasverus,” which is that of Persian and 
Median kings, should have been chosen for the Wandering Jew, who, 
significantly enough, is said to have been a shoemaker, has baffled 
the interpreters of the myth. The name may have arisen from a learned 
whim ; indeed, among the common German people, it does not occur. 
In our folk-tales the mythical figure is only known as the Zwige Fude, 
and, as before shown, is often looked upon as identical with the Zwige 
Fager. Of Vidar with the Shoe no trace has apparently been pre- 
served in Germany. This, however, is no proof that a corresponding 
deity may not once have been believed in amongst us. A great 
deal of German mythology has been lost by the disfavour of time. 
Yet, unexpected finds—as, for instance, in the case of the Merseburg 
Spell-song, or of the discovery of the name “ Friga-Holda” in a 
Latin document of the Gothic epoch of Spain—have repeatedly 
shown how much identity there was between the creed of the 
Scandinavian and the German Teutons. 

If an “ As-Vidar” (God Vidar) has once been believed in in 
Germany, it would not require too great an effort of the imagination 
to assume that by a lengthening of the word “ As”? and by a con- 
traction of “ Vidar,” the name might have been changed into Ahasver. 
Wieder, in some German dialects, is contracted into wie’ror we’r. An 
As-Wer, or Ahasver, could thus be easily formed. I throw out this 
hint as the merest indication of a possibility. The thesis of a 
gradual engrafting of the image of the Wandering Jew upon the form 


1 In ancient times, Germanic shoes appear, sandal-like, to have been open at 
the heel and the toe ; which, from a sanitary point of view, was certainly the better 
arrangement. 

* The Osning mountain, Osnabriick, the ‘‘Oanswald” figure formed by 
Bavarian reapers from the last sheaf, and many names like Oswald, Osbrecht, 
etc., testify to the Asa name having been also that of German Gods. 
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of a German deity does not want that support. It fully stands by 
itself. 
VII. 


There is another name of the Wandering Jew which is held to 
have possibly an affinity with the Teutonic circle of gods. In a 
Latinised form it occurs, in Boulanger’s Historia Sui Temporis, as 
“ Buttadeus.” 

“ Butta” is, by some writers on Germanic mythology, assumed to 
point to Wodan—to be only another pronunciation of the same name, 
by the law of letter-change. And indeed we find, in Germanic tales, 
the wife of the great God Perchta or Bertha—which is one of the 
cognomens of Freia-Holda—called Pudel-Mutter ; and various ghost- 
like apparitions in German villages designated as Dorf-Pudel. Ori- 
ginally, this has, no doubt, nothing to do with the spectral dog in 
Faust. Remembering the present meaning of Pudel (poodle) in 
German, the word Pudel-Mutter looks like a tremendous and most 
laughable descent from a divine status. But the fall is not greater 
—to give but one instance out of a thousand—-than that from Ceur 
du Roi to Cowderoy, when the cow takes the precedence of the king. 

We have seen Odin changed, in a northern saga, into a pilgrim 
pointing out the paths to Rome. No wonder we should meet with a 
mythic figure, in Swiss tales, called “‘ The Pilgrim from Rome,” who 
is dressed in corresponding garments, and who has the broad hat, 
the large mantle, and the heavy iron-sheeted shoes common to the 
Germanic deities mentioned, as well as to the “ Wandering Jew ”"— 
without, however, bearing that latter name. 

Yet close by the locality where this tale is current in Switzer- 
land, we find the same figure again called the Zwige $ude— 
namely, in parishes where there are Jewish communities, as well as 
in the Frick valley, which is mainly inhabited by Roman Catholics. 
To all evidence, religious antipathy has coloured the myth in these 
latter localities. The Wanderer, or grey-headed, broad-hatted pil- 
grim, was converted into a Jew, for the sake of pointing a moral and 
adorning a tale of bigotry. 

The gradual transition from the heathen Germanic circle of ideas 
to the Christian legend is provable in many other ways. On Swiss and 
German soil, in places of close proximity, the same phantom form is 
alternately called the Eternal Hunter and the Eternal Jew, as well 
as the Pilgrim from Rome, or the Wandering Pilate. In the last- 
mentioned form, he is assigned a local habitation in the Pilatus 
Mountain of Switzerland. It is a well-known process of Germanic 
mythology to “enmountain,” if I may say so, the deposed heathen 
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gods, to charm them away into hills and underground caves, where they 
are converted into kings and emperors, often with a retinue of twelve 
men, corresponding to the duodecimal number of the deities. 

A forest-haunting or hill-enchanted Jew has clearly no meaning. 
But if the’ ude was originally a Wodan, Godan, or Gudan—and, 
indeed, there is a Frankish form of the God’s appellation, from which 
the Godesberg, near Bonn, has its name—then the mystery is at 
once dissolved. Godan may, by softer pronunciation, have been 
changed into a Fude or Jew—even as the “ Giitchen,” the German 
spirit forms, were converted into ¥idchen, or little Jews. 

Where the Wanderer is known, in the Aargau, as the Zwige ¥ude, 
it is related that in the inn where he asks for a night’s lodging he 
does not go to bed, but walks about, without rest, in his room during 
the whole night, and then leaves in the morning. He once stated that, 
when for the first time he came to that Rhenish corner where Basel 
stands at present, there was nothing but a dark forest of black fir. 
On his second journey he found there a large copse of thorn-bushes; 
on his third, a town, rent by an earthquake. If—he added—he comes 
the same way a third time, one would have to go for miles and miles, 
in order to find even as much as little twigs for making a besom. 

The immense age and everlastingness of the Wanderer are fully 
indicated in this description. 

At Bern, he is said to have, on one occasion, left his staff and his 
shoes. Ina “ History of the Jews in Switzerland” (Basle, 1768), the 
Zurich clergyman, Ulrich, reports that in the Government Library at 
Berne a precious relic is preserved, namely, the aforesaid staff and 
a pair of shoes of the “ Eternal, Immortal Jew ;” the shoes being 
“uncommonly large and made of a hundred snips—a shoemaker’s 
masterpiece, because patched together with the utmost labour, 
diligence, and cleverness out of so many shreds of leather.” Evidently 
some impostor—who, however, kept to the floating ideas of the old 
Germanic myth, which had grown into a Christian legend—had 
thought fit, in order to maintain his assumed character, to present 
the town of Bern, as it were, with a diminished fac-simile of Vidar’s 
shoe. 

At Ulm, also, the Wandering Jew is said to have left a pair of 
his shoes. This persistent connection of a decayed divine figure 
with shoes and the cobbler’s craft comes out in a number of tales 
about the Wild Huntsman. In Northern Germany, one of the many 
forms of the Zwig-/Jdger is called Schlorf-Hacker—a ghastly figure in 
rattling shoes or slippers that jumps pick-a-back upon men’s shoulders.! 


' Kuho’s Norddeutsche Sagen. 
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In Glarus, the departed spirits of the Wild Chase are actually called 
“ Shoemakers,” as if they had been contributors to Vidar’s shoe. A 
full explanation of this symbolism—for it can be nothing else—is 
still wanting. But the importance of the shoe, both in the Ger- 
manic creed and in the Ahasverus legend, is undeniable, and it 
clearly forms a thread of connection between the two circles of 
mythology. 
VIII. 

When the real meaning of a myth is lost, popular fancy always 
tries to construct some new explanation. Even at a seat of English 
learning, the old Germanic Yule-tide custom of the Boar’s Head 
Dinner—originally a holy supper of the heathen Teutons—is inter- 
preted now as a festive commemoration of the miraculous escape of 
an Oxford student from the tusks of a bristly quadruped. Nothing 
ean be made out more clearly than that the banquet in question 
is the remnant of a sacrificial ceremony once held in honour of Fro, 
or Freyr, the God of Light, whose symbol and sacred animal was 
the sun-boar, and who was pre-eminently worshipped at winter sol- 
stice.' But how few there are, even amongst the most learned, who 
know this simple fact, or who have ever been startled by the palpable 
impossibility of the modernising explanation of the Boar's Head 
Dinner ! 

We cannot wonder, therefore, that the restless chasing of the 
Wild Huntsman—though he still bears here and there the name of 
Wotn, or Wodan, and though he be replaced in other districts by a 
Wild Huntress, who is called after one of the names of Wodan’s 
consort—should be explained now as the expiation of the crime of 
hunting on a Sunday, committed by some nobleman or squire in 
defiance of the orders of the Church. The details of this Christianising 
explanation vary in every locality. Men are always ready to 
explam, offhand, that which they do not understand in the least. 
Yet the great heathen Germanic traits of the Wild Chase are 
preserved without change in places lying far asunder. In the same 
way there has been a Boar’s Head Dioner, until a comparatively 
recent time, in more places than one in England ; and at Court there 
is still, at Christmas, a diminished survival of the custom. But only 
at Oxford the impossible story of the student is told. 

So, also, there are different tales accounting for the peregrinations 
of that mythic figure which is variously known as the horse-flesh- 
eating Eternal Hunter who insulted Christ, as the Pilgrim from 

1See Zhe Boar's Head Dinner at Oxford, and a Germanic Sun-God, by 
Karl Blind, in 7he Gentleman’s Magazine for January 1877. 
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Rome, as Pilatus the Wanderer, as the Hill-enchanted and Forest- 
haunting Jew, as Ahasver, Buttadeus, and so forth. But again, the 
chief characteristics of the Restless Wanderer remain everywhere 
the same ; and in not a few districts this form is inextricably mixed 
up with that of the Wild Huntsman, who also dwells in a hill and 
haunts a forest, and whose Wodan or Godan name may in Germany 
have facilitated the transition to a Jude. 

When we keep these things in mind, we shall see how useful it 
is to study the creed of our forefathers as a means of dispelling 
the dark shadows of present bigotry. Such fuller knowledge of a 
collapsed circle of ideas which often show so remarkable a contact 
with the Vedic religion, enables us to enjoy, as a weird poetical con- 
ception, that which otherwise would only strike us as the superstition 
of a contemptible religious fanaticism. For all times to come, a 
Great Breath, a Mahan Atma, will rustle through- the leaves, rage 
across hill and dale, and stir river and sea with mighty motion. In 
so far, there will never be a lack of an Eternal Wanderer. If we 
understand the myth in this natural sense, a curse will be removed ; 
a feeling of relief will be created in bosoms yet heavily burdened with 
prejudices ; and evidence will have been furnished that a grain of 
sense, however overlaid with absurdities, is often to be found in cruel 
fancies in which the human mind seems to have gone most wildly 


astray. 
KARI. BLIND. 
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CAMPING OUT. 


E were, originally, a party of six who courageously determined 
to leave the haunts of civilised men, and try our hands at the 
ancient custom of dwelling in tents. The expedition was planned 
after prolonged consultation, during which the most entrancing visions 
were indulged in of nomad life ; days and hours tipped with joy and 
illumined with peace ; and sport that was to be simply monotonous 
in the immensity of its success. Each member of the consulting 
party was enthusiastic. Nor wind nor weather should turn him from 
his purpose. Firm as adamant, we shook hands on the business, 
pledged to rally around each other to the end. It was almost a 
matter of course that, as the day of departure drew nigh, a goodly 
percentage backed out of the undertaking, leaving us, nevertheless, 
the benefit of their opinions as expressed on the night of Consulta- 
tion, and their contributions to that which often proves the most’ 
unalloyed pleasure of an expedition, namely, the anticipation and 
scheming of it. Finally, the half-dozen were reduced to three: and, 
as matters turned out, a party of six, however good and true the 
men might have been, would have proved a Mutual Nuisance 
Association, unlimited. 

Under canvas I had been before, in the old country, at Shoe- 
buryness and at Autumn Manoeuvres, and once I had spent two 
nights of amusing warfare with mosquitoes in the Ermagera Ranges, 
near Brisbane. But we were now bound to distant parts where no 
news from the outer world would be likely to disturb us, and-where, 
if we so willed, we might wander in as primitive garb as the clothes- 
hating black-fellow. Reversing the orthodox process, we settled 
last upon the particular hare to be caught ; in other words, having 
decided to camp out and how to do it, we settled where to go. 
There was an endless choice before us; but certain lakes were 
mentioned in a casual manner, and for a time rejécted.. A member of 
the party, who shall henceforth be known as Number One, however, 
plumped down the balance in favour of the Noosa Lakes by the 
astonishing statement that one of those prosaic Scotchmen who make 
the best of colonists had, in describing them, bten betrayed into 
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fervidly quoting a couple of lines from Wordsworth. Apart from the 
imagery of the couplet, there was a knock-down force in the 
bare fact that compelled us on the instant to throw up our hands 
and surrender. 

The committees of ways and means upon the question of supplies 
would have afforded intense amusement to an onlooker. Our 
original list of provisions and implements, necessities and luxuries, 
would have been not unreasonable for a journey to the Afghan 
frontier, but was ridiculous for a fortnight’s outing, including a sea- 
voyage in a steamer of limited tonnage. Those of us who had wives 
called them into council, and were consequently overwhelmed with 
speedy shamefacedness, and brought to feel that the man who has 
not learned that woman is, in these affairs, a born manager has 
stopped short at an important stage of his education. Eventually, 
the supplies were arranged for, purchased or borrowed, and packed ; 
and we set forth with a vague feeling that our equipments after all 
were at best but an unsatisfactory description of compromise, save in 
the item of ammunition, of which we took a formidable store, out of 
all proportion to what we by-and-by required. The executive 
minister, interviewed with becoming respect and humility, laughingly 
gave us an order on the government store for tent and blankets, and, 
out of the enormous stock which a government doing a vast amount 
of pioneering must keep on hand, we secured a serviceable canvas 
house fourteen feet by ten, and twelve pairs of excellent brown 
blankets manufactured in England for yearly distribution to the 
aborigines. The people on the steamer smiled when these substan- 
tial bales were delivered, and fancied we were bound on an exploring 
trip across the continent ; but we afterwards found them to be the 
foundation of all our comfort. There was not a little smiling, too, at 
the appearance of Number Two of the party, who sported an umbrella, 
and added to the packs, colonially termed “ swags,” a large portman- 
teau. But Number Two was equal to the occasion, smiling upon the 
smilers, and effectively sweeping them with his eye-glass, as tent, 
blankets, and other impedimenta were lowered into the hold 
of the comfortable little vessel in which we were to pass the next 
fifteen hours. 

Out of Moreton Bay the “ Bulgoa” heads north, and hugs the land 
throughout the night. The steamer has been built primarily for the 
conveyance of timber from the richly wooded scrub country whither 
we are bound, and has a lighter draught, and flatter bottom, perhaps, 
than befits an orthqdox passenger-boat. So, the tides and currents 
running very strorfg and contrary along this portion of the coast, 
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there is somewhat of a cross sea, and the “ Bulgoa” soon becomes 
restive, while her feebler passengers are, in the too familiar manner, 
making signals of distress. Casting off from the wharf at Brisbane : 
about five o’clock in the evening, by daylight, we are some seventy 
miles distant, and running close to a line of weather-beaten rocks, 
adown whose grim wrinkles the creamy brine streams, tinged with 
the rosy blush of the rising sun. There are bald headlands with 
dark blue water deep up to their solid walls, and bays fringed with 
yellow sand and backed by steep mountain ridges, lightly timbered. 
Yonder is Laguna Bay, and, jutting into it, are Noosa Heads, at the 
entrance of the passage through which we enter the river. It is a 
fair scene in its new morning glory—the green of the grass, the grey 
and brown of the rocks, the blue of the ocean, the white of the soft 
foam, the ruddy gold of the strengthening light, and the shimmer of 
the dancing wavelets. During the night, a smart shower of rain had 
pattered upon the decks, but the clouds disperse at dawn, and we 
cross the bar and go round the tortuous bends of the Channel in 
high spirits at the prospect of that first essential in camping out, 
settled fine weather. 

The voyage of the “ Bulgoa” terminates at Tewantin, an infant 
port of rising importance. Here, the passengers for the great 
Gympie gold-field disembark to complete their travels along a new 
route now coming into fashion. Here is the dépét of the timber- 
producing firm of M‘Ghie, Luya, Goodchap, and Woodburn, who 
may be said to be monarchs of the country-side for miles, and 
without whose good graces we had better leave our baggage on 
board and return per next voyage to our respective homes. But 
happily we obtain those good graces, and our way is henceforth 
smooth. The firm, through its local representative, offers us tempting 
hospitality, which we stoically decline, explaining that we have come 
out to rough it and put aside the pamperings of home life. We are 
impatient to enter upon the next stage of our journey, for, if possible, 
we have resolved to sleep under canvas to-night. So we sit upon 
our baggage on the wharf waiting for the departure of a tiny steamer 
named the “ Alabama,” a home-made affair admirably adapted for 
river work, for which she was built, and in which we are to steam to 
the Cootharaba Mills, 18 miles up the river, and the centre of 
the firm’s operations. “The firm” is the correct expression, as I 
find in conversation with the people about the landing-place. 
Dynasties and governments pass muster in other parts of the world ; 
here, everything revolves around “ the firm.” 


Meanwhile, I unstrap my gun case on the wharf, and put a 
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double A cartridge into the barrels. Between the Heads and 
Tewantin we steamed past sandy spits that were covered with flocks 
of pelicans, curlews, and other water-fowl; and pelicans, we are 
assured, will be found in every reach of the upper part of the river. 
The captain of the “Alabama” has been requested to “stop her” 
whenever an opportunity offers for a bit of sport, and I hasten 
here and now to state that, though he is doubtless eager to reach 
his home and family in time to spend a long Saturday evening in 
their midst, he observes his instructions not more in the letter than 
in the spirit. Even now, before we start, he shows an anxiety to 
further our wishes. He looks enquiringly at me as I put the breech- 
loader together, and being informed by a jerk of the head that I 
have designs upon a couple of pelicans swimming slowly down the 
stream, about two hundred yards above, orders his boy to take me 
in the “ Alabama’s” dingy.. The youngster is only too pleased to 
assist in the sport, and stealthily paddles towards the birds. We 
thus lessen the distance by a hundred yards, and the pelicans, 
though they evidently are aware of our approach, betray no alarm. 
They only change their course a point or two, perch their heads on 
one side, and swim a trifle faster. In this way we get to within sixty 
yards. Then, the gleam of the uplifted barrel, or some other move- 
ment, frightens them, and they heavily flap their wings for flight. 
One escapes ; the other receives the charge, drops dead, and is duly 
seized by the neck and hauled into the dingy by the delighted 
youngster. We intend to shoot pelicans for the sake of their skins, 
and here is the first contribution, neatly delivered, without a single 
shot-hole in the broad, white, full-plumaged breast. Our supplies 
include a quantity of arsenical soap, a packet of iron tacks, and a 
hammer, designed for the preparation of the said skins, together with 
those of black swans, and any of the four-footed fry peculiar to this 
marsupial country. 

We take up our position in the bows of the “ Alabama” when 
she commences her upward voyage to look out for pelicans, and, in 
so doing, avoid the water which comes on board with every revolu- 
tion of the paddles. The current being against us, our progress is 
leisurely—an accident that is favourable to us_and_ proportionately 
unfavourable to the pelicans. No bag ever made’would hold: the 
big pile of game which, in the course of a couple of hours, lies heaped 
upon the deck. In truth, we eventually get rather ashamed of the 
ease with which the slaughter is effected. The pelicans scarcely 
trouble to get out of the way of the boat. They are cruising about, 
sometimes in company, sometimes alone: and as the noise of the 
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paddles becomes closer, they leisurely make for one of the banks, or 
fly lazily into a dead tree overhanging the river. The pelican is not . 
an. elegant bird, especially when standing on the bank ; but there is 
a certain grace in its movements in the water, and an expression of 
wisdom and confiding innocence, as, with neck slanting backwards, 
and big beak and pouch resting upon it, it pursues its harmless 
occupations, that appeal to us for mercy. For myself, the quality of 
mercy is subject to less strain after I have acquired my seventh 
bird. I have killed much more than I can carry, and more than can 
be comfortably skinned either to-day or to-morrow. We find that a 
charge of number four shot in the head of the bird is as effectual as 
the heavier ammunition, and that there is always time to complete 
the work with a second barrel if the first fails. Sometimes the dying 
pelican opens its strong bill—it is a foot long—and in its agony 
seizes the bow of the dingy when it touches the mass of white and 
black feathers circling in the crimson-tinged water; but its clumsy 
construction renders it very defenceless. 

The river opens out at intervals into expanses of water which are 
to all intents and purposes a chain of lakes. They are so shallow 
that a channel has to be staked for even the flat-bottomed 
“ Alabama,” which only draws a few inches of water: once in the 
midst of what seems to be a sheet of water, in which a small fleet can 
ride at anchor, we run aground, and have to jump overboard to drag 
her clear of a sandbank. Arrived at Cootharaba, we find that we 
might have saved ourselves a good deal of trouble and discussion on 
the question of supplies, since, this being the headquarters of the 
Firm, there is a store at which we may procure anything we require, 
be it clothes, medicine, bakery, butchery, and grccery, or ironmon- 
gery. Here, again, cordial hospitality is offered us, and here, again, 
we maintain an invincible front against seducing influences. 

The Firm, however, kindly places a first-rate four-oared boat at 
our disposal, and a couple of men attached to the mill undertake, 
not only to pilot us to the spot where we are recommended to erect 
our tent, but to assist us in putting it up. This is indeed a happy 
thought, for the day being far spent, and there being no moon, we 
shall have to hurry considerably if we would be under canvas by 
nightfall. So, straightway, our baggage is transferred to the gig and 
an attendant punt, the spritsail is hoisted, and away we go across the 
main lake of the Cootharaba, or, as it is more generally termed, the 
Noosa chain, the water rippling musically from the bows, the evening 
shades deepening upon the hills and darkening the woods, and all 
the world, so far as we can perceive it, holding a solemn silence that 
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no one for a time cares to break. Oars are necessary to get through 
a narrow waterway overhung with creepers and scrub trees and 
foddered with thickets of reeds in the heyday of verdant life. The 
sun here rarely falls upon the water, which accordingly seems black 
in comparison with the open sand-coloured lake over which we have 
sailed. While the Cootharaba sawmills, jetty, stacks of timber, and 
workmen’s cottages were in sight, though before we struck sail they 
had diminished to Lilliputian size, we seemed to be in the society of 
our fellows ; but this quarter of a mile of shaded waterway brings us 
to what is actually an arm of the main lake, but what appears to.us 
to bea distinct lake hemmed in by impenetrable woods; and it 
induces the feeling that at last we are alone. 

The sun has little of its fiery journey to complete when our gig 
grates upon the sandy shelf, where we land, to form camp upon a 
gentle eminence not more than two hundred yards distant. The 
spot is cleared, nicely grassed, and at its back and on either side the 
open forest closes in. The lakeward view, as we first look upon it, 
beautified with violet tints, the surface of the water unruffied as 
_glass, fascinates us all; and we stand upon the shore in silent 
admiration. But for this we have no time now. The three bales ot 
canvas and blankets, the axes and tomahawks, the quart pots and 
pannikins are as speedily as may be taken up to the clearing, each 
working with a will, Then, the two Cootharaba men who have 
accompanied us shoulder theiz axes and disappear in search of tent- 
poles, while we unpack the bales, spread out the tent, and scatter 
the blankets abroad. Number One, by virtue of past experience in 
the bush, is appointed cook to the expedition ; and as, by this time, 
we are possessed of the hunger proverbially assigned to hunters, we 
watch his movements with watering mouths, and greedily listen to his 
theories upon frying in oil, a process in which he confesses himself an 
adept. 

The back of the tent is protected by a gum-tree, in the fork of 
which one end of the sapling which forms the ridge-pole finds a 
secure resting-place. There is an abundance of young timber at 
hand, and we do not hesitate to sacrifice the strong young Eucalypti. 
Before we have done with them, a dozen have been felled; and we are 
very proud of our tent when it is finished. The ridge and side 
poles and forked uprights quite justify the confidence reposed in 
them : the canvas stretches admirably to its place, is firmly secured, 
and is finally covered by the fly which is to temper the sun’s rays or 
keep out the rain. We walk around our habitation in the dusk, 
tighten a rope here and hammer in a peg there, and, surveying the 
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whole a space or two removed, pronounce it very good. The 
Cootharaba men bid us good-night, and depart in their punt. I, 
appointed admiral of the fleet by unanimous consent, accompany 
them to the shore, haul up our gig, secure the painter to a log 
conveniently protruding from the water, carry the sail, mast, and 
sprit on shore, unship the rudder, and, generally speaking, make the 
navy ship-shape. Up the slope the camp-fire throws ruddy gleams 
upon Number One bending over his frying-pan and Number Two 
surveying a steaming billy of tea through his eye-glass. The 
background is peopled with weird shadows which seem to dance 
around the snow-white tent ; it is only, as I know full well, the effect 
of the blazing fire upon the trees ; but it, nevertheless, fills the brain 
with fancies. 

Our first camp meal is in every way a success, It is eaten 
outside the tent. A solitary candle emits its feeble ray within. An 
empty box, in which some odds and ends had been packed, is our 
only table, and around this we lie or lounge upon the blankets not yet 
arranged for the night. Each man provides his own plate, pannikin, 
knife and fork, according to stipulation beforehand; and I am 
regarded by my comrades as disgustingly luxurious, and utterly 
unworthy of rank amongst bushmen, because I have taken extra 
pains in these matters. For example, they bring common tin ware ; 
my plate and cup are of enamelled metal, whose glossy black and 
white certainly looks gorgeous by the side of their tin goods, which 
never seem to be thoroughly clean, and which do not feel happy 
in contact with knife and fork. The disgust of Numbers One and 
Two is increased when the conviction is forced upon them that I 
have exercised a wise discretion, combining economy in the long 
run with superior accommodation from the outset. From my hand- 
bag I also produce a neat circular leather case, five inches long, and 
two inches and a half in diameter, a lucky investment in a Brisbane 
pawnshop ; for, to the envy of the beholders, it yields a dainty 
electro-plated, ivory-handled knife, fork, and spoon, a corkscrew, 
and an ivory box whose unscrewed ends reveal perforated shields, 
through which to sprinkle pepper or salt at will. Knife, fork, and 
spoon shut up on the clasp-knife principle, and, as an inner lining 
to the receptacle, there comes forth, as a clincher, a handy drinking- 
cup. The three-pronged steel forks and murderous-looking sheath- 
knives of the others are felt to be contemptible alongside these elegant 
appointments. 

The cook expects a modicum of praise for his first effort, and 
since Number Two and I are conscious that for the next week we are 
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in his power, we liberally baste him with flattery. And he merits it 
all, He dishes up in a strip of bark a dozen potatoes, hot from the 
ashes, and jackets intact; upon the regulation tin plate, crisp rashers 
of bacon, toasted upon pointed sticks; in their native tin, prime sheeps’ 
tongues preserved to perfection; and in the everlasting “ billy,” dark- 
coloured tea, than which there is no better in the world. He has 
learnt the true trick of brewing quart-pot tea. Every bushman is 
supposed to be able to make quart-pot tea, just as every cook is 
supposed to be able to cook a mutton chop; but in both cases it too 
often ends with supposition. Our tea is the correct tap—clear, fra- 
grant, and refined. It is easily made. Fill your “ billy” with water 
(the lake below served our purpose); place it against a red-hot log 
till it boils ; cast in a handful of tea, and, before it has time to 
simmer, pour upon the whole a table-spoonful of cold water. Then 
cover the top of the billy with the drinking-cup which fits into 
it, and let it stand, while in another cup you dissolve the sugar 
which is to sweeten the whole. The dash of cold water sends the 
leaves in a body to the bottom, and clears the beverage, and 
if tea thus made does not please the wayfaring man, let him be 
relegated to water dipped from a hole habitually infused with gum- 
leaves. 

That first camp meal is a truly regal refection. The loaf is being 
continually passed from hand to hand ; the savoury rashers dis- 
appear at once; not a potatoe is left, and their jackets are scraped 
clean ; the sheeps’ tongues are reduced to the last layer; the quart 
pot is emptied, replenished from an outlying bucket, and boiled 
again in a trice. We heave sighs of repletion and content, fill our 
pipes and kindle them with a piece of burning stick, turn over lazily 
upon our blankets, and commune with the silver-pointed deep blue 
dome overhead. Probably we never knew so well as now the force 
of the familiar words—“ pipe of peace.” We smoke the veritable, 
the real original pipe of peace, without speaking to each other. The 
cook breaks the spell. 

Having abandoned ourselves to fleshly delights, we must needs 
follow the fashion and grumble at the bill. If we repeat this per- 
formance, how long will our stores last? ‘The cook dives into the 
sack-bag in which we had thrust the bread purchased at the Firm’s 
general store, sounds another bag containing potatoes, checks off 
upon his fingers the tinned provisions, and declares that, if we are not 
prepared to live upon the produce of our fishing-rods and guns, we 
shall devour our supplies in a couple of days. Who cares? Let 
to-morrow take care of itself. Wherefore we solace ourselves with 
another pipe—semi-peace this time—and then bestir ourselves. We 
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clean our knives and forks by sticking them in the sandy soil—a 
simple and easy operation which not only cleanses the implements 
thoroughly, but gives them a high polish and keeps the edges and 
points in good working condition ; arrange our blankets, two pairs 
each to lie upon, one pair for coverlids, and one ditto for pillow ; 
and taking a final draught from the quart pot, and another long look 
upon the splendour of the night, settle down superbly tired and 
supremely satisfied. We talk ourselves to sleep in passing the 
following resolutions :— 

Resolved—That each man, while this camp doth last, may do 
what seemeth good in his own eyes; only that Number One doeth 
all the cooking, and Number Two hangeth out the blankets every 
morning, or spreadeth them upon the grass when the sun hath dried 
the same. 

Resolved—That each camper removeth the refuse of his meals to 
a convenient distance from the camp, cleaneth his own utensils im- 
mediately after every meal, and taketh turns in the hewing of wood 
and drawing of water. 

Resolved—That the camp-fire be kept burning day and night, and 
that every man passing casteth upon it a log when it requireth 
replenishment. 

Resolved—That the cook acteth as bedmaker to the camp. 

Resolved—That the camp be kept in faultless tidiness. 

Resolved—That the camp to-morrow sendeth or fetcheth a black- 
fellow to fag miscellaneously and execute all the heavy work. 

Resolved—That as Number One is snoring, and Number Two fast 
asleep (risking a severe cold by sleeping without his eye-glass), this 
meeting do now adjourn.—Adjourned accordingly. Tableau. 

Number One is undoubtedly equal to his work. Daylight is 
faint in the tent when I awake from a grand sleep, but the cook is 
out and about. The -fire is blazing, and the billy on the boil. 
Number Two must have missed something and found it during the 
night, for he now lies asleep wearing his eye-glass. It is as lovely a 
Sunday morning as sun ever shone upon, and we resolve, barring 
certain works of necessity which must be performed, to observe it 
as a day of rest. Just as the sun begins to clear the dappled sky, 
and the first breath of morning to ruffle, as with a coming shadow, 
the further end of the lake, Number Two with his eye-glass strolls 
down to the camp-fire, and joins us in paying our devotions to the 
quart pot. The works of necessity in which we agree to embark, 
and finish before breakfast, are a rearrangement of the tent, and the 
skinning of two pelicans shot on our passage across the main lake 
on the previous evening. 
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As to the tent, I protest against the placing of the open end or 
door on the higher ground, and therefore facing the bush instead of 
the lake. It was done, it is explained, on account of the wind ; and 
it shall be undone, I insist, on account of the ever-varying water 
pictures we may enjoy if we turn the canvas round. We are one 
upon the question after I have urged my point and protest that, had 
we been less hurried by advancing darkness last night, such an error 
should never have been made. The alteration involves the clearing 
out of everything; but that is a decided gain, the packages, especially 
Number Two’s enormous portmanteau, not being stowed away in 
compact fashion. Setting to work with energy, we have struck the 
tent and put it up again in an hour, the opening now facing the 
sparkling waters. Number One hangs his pelicans upon a tree 
branch cut off and sharpened to do service as a meat-hook, and tries 
his hand at skinning them, or, to be accurate, at taking off the breast 
portions only. It is a task requiring a little practice, and it is not 
for a day or two that we become proficient. The birds shot from 
the “‘ Alabama” yesterday we have left at the mills to be dressed by 
one of the hands who is a good amateur taxidermist ; and they in 
the end, beyond question, prove to be the best prepared. 

Four years have not sufficed to lessen my dislike of such vermin 
as snakes, scorpions, and centipedes. As a matter of fact, one very 
rarely seesthem. The knowledge that they exist is, however, sufficient 
to keep one’s consciousness alive. Notwithstanding that I have 
slept and moved about in scrub and bush, I have never seen a 
scorpion, never a centipede, except twice in the decayed wood 
brought into Brisbane, and very few snakes, though I am always 
looking for them. Old bushmen will recount a similar experience, 
and, as a rule, new-comers soon cease to think of what they never 
see. Still, I have heard of campers-out who have had strange bed- 
fellows of this ilk, and I have a fancy for rigging up something in 
the shape of a bedstead. Armed with a little American axe, I go to 
the flat and make a first venture in woodcraft with, I flatter myself, a 
skill that even a Gladstone would not despise. I require four forked 
uprights, and four strong but not too stout poles, and very pretty 
work it is to select the precise thing required, and shape and sharpen 
it before it is felled. A couple of bags, opened at the ends to slip 
over the side poles, furnish the sacking. However, it is labour 
thrown away. The contrivance does not answer. The saplings are 
too green, the frame is too narrow, and the encroachment upon tent- 
room too serious. Yet the labour is not altogether lost, because, 
abandoning the structure as a bedstead, we use it thenceforth as a 
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convenient receptacle of all our goods. So long as we remain in 
camp, I may here state, I sleep, as do the others, upon the ground, 
and, beyond some vagrant mosquitoes, which we defy under a large 
mosquito-curtain hung from the ridge pole, and ample enough to 
enclose the entire party, a nasty tarantula which without leave takes 
a night’s lodging in my gun-case, a company of soldier ants foraging 
in the potato bag, and a small unrecognised quadruped which 
nocturnally purloins a beef-bone, we meet with no creature more 
obnoxious than ourselves. 

After breakfast, as we lounge deliciously inside the tent, flaps 
fastened back, breeze direct from the lake soothing us with its 
whisper, and a faultless prospect stretching to the verge of human 
vision, the measured stroke of oars travels across the water, heralding 
visitors from the mills. They are anxious to know if we are camped 
satisfactorily, and whether we want anything. We do happen to 
want a black-fellow, a piece of boiled beef, to save the trouble of 
cooking after a hard day’s work, and some other things the need of 
which we have already found out. For the rest of the day we are 
left to our solitude, to roam into the bush and along the water’s 
edge, and to saunter about without any object, and without wishing 
to have any, further than to create an appetite, which we are not long 
in discovering we have ready-made in season and out of season. 
A dreamy afternoon on the shady side of the tent, discussion of 
plans for the days of activity that must follow, and an hour’s reading 
by candlelight, find us sound asleep by eight o’clock. 

From this time we have no more days of idleness until we have 
broken up camp and are in the settlements on the other side of the 
lake. Once, and once only, the waterproof capabilities of our tent 

_are tested. Wet weather more than anything else alloys the pleasure 
of camping out. Nothing can be more wretched than to be under 
canvas during heavy rain and wind, and to realise the misery of 
sodden food, soaked clothes, and mud everywhere. Our tent does 
not let in a drop of water; the canvas, on the contrary, gets tighter, 
and it is a positive pleasure to hear the rain beating upon the fly, 
and to feel that we can bid defiance, at least for a day or so, to the 
elements. The weather, with the exception of this downpour, is 
most enjoyable. In the morning the grass is wet with dew, and the 
atmosphere exhilarating. Even the midday heat is June-like, and 
the evenings are a repetition of the mornings. There is the lake with 
clear, cold water, and hard sandy bottom to bathe in ; the gig to 
sail to and fro; and some special expedition every day. The 
days, somehow, pass all too swiftly. Fearful of emuz, we have each 
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brought something in the shape of literature, but we take it home 
unread ; our occupations are pleasures and our pleasures occupation. 

Not a dozen persons, it is likely, visit this camp site of ours in the 
course of a year. We stumble upon it by accident; but if I could remove 
bodily to the old country the views obtainable from our tent opening, 
it would leap into fame. Close to shore the white boat rests in calm, 
and rocks when the breezes sweep over the lake. A hundred yards 
out there is a sandy shallow just showing its crest above the water, and 
upon this all day long an assemblage of pelicans stand in line, with 
sentinels on guard to warn them of danger. In the morning, just as 
the sun breaks, they preen themselves, and in the company of nume- 
rous divers fly away to feed, returning again in due time to take up 
their station for the day. In the middle of the lake there is a wooded 
islet which is always a picturesque addition tothe scenery. It relieves 
the distance and prevents the monotony of unbroken space. As the 
atmosphere changes it also seems to shift its position ; to-day it is 
near, to-morrow far. Now, the distant mountains are distinct, the 
reedy margins of the lake bold and vivid in colour, and the woods 
distinguishable ; again, a purple veil shrouds hill and wood, and we 
look in vain for the well-known landmarks. It is a scene that 
assumes new characteristics a dozen times a day; we never tire in 
looking upon it, and are ever glad to get back to camp to renew 
our acquaintance with features that grow dearer with familiarity. 

It is something to be waited upon by two rival kings. Of no lower 
rank are the two sable camp-followers who present themselves in 
response to our message to the manager yonder, if the brass-plates 
suspended from their necks proclaim the truth. At the mills, on our 
route from the sea, we had interviewed a number of aboriginals 
encamped on the outskirts of the settlement, and, without knowing it, 
had promised King Brown our distinguished patronage. He had 
accosted us, and we, not understanding him, had given him, in our 
opinion, an evasive answer. in. pigeon-English. Our friends, upon 
being informed that we were anxious to encourage coloured labour, 
thought King Brady the more suitable henchman, and then it was 
that his Majesty Brown advanced a prior claim, and, further, accom- 
panied Brady to our camp, bringing a young Brownlet with him. 

The men, when they come to us, are keenly alive to their own 
interests, and know how to make a bargain. They require five 
shillings each for their week’s service, and as they can row a boat, 
and are familiar with the whole country-side, we determine to indulge 
in them as a luxury. Sowe send Brown’s boy back again, and 
retain the two kings, who, on the whole, are very willing, good black- 
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fellows, and who afford us much amusement. We, of course, have to 
supply them with rations—flour, tea, and sugar, and meat when fits 
of liberality seize us. In this latter item we are again indebted 
to our friends at the mills, who send us, by the frizzy-headed 
monarchs, a cut-and-come-again supply of cooked corn-beef. King 
Brady, the terms of the contract being decided, retires and lies down 
in the grass, the fact being that he is recovering from a festive orgie 
of the previous week. King Brown, on the other hand, pries around 
and into the tent, and intimates to Number One, who is an adept at 
pigeon-English, that a cast-off garment at the breaking up of camp, 
if not at the present moment, will be well bestowed upon him. 

The boat is a source of untold pleasure to our party. Without 
it, that ennud which, by anticipation, we had dreaded, would probably 
have been felt ; with it, we are always moving without undue bodily 
exertion, landing whenever it suits us, and able to carry with us on our 
daily excursions accoutrements that would not be possible roaming in 
the bush. There is a roomy locker in the stern, sun- and dew-proof, 
and comfortable sitting-room for more than double our number. 
She carries a serviceable jib and mainsail, leaks nothing to speak of, 
pulls easily, and is stiff and fast ina breeze. Often do we enquire 
of each other what we should have done without her. As Admiral 
of the Fleet, this boat is my constant care. While breakfast is 
preparing, I saunter down to the sandy beach, barefooted and bare- 
legged, through the springy dew-drenched grass, wade out to her, 
and dry her from stem to stern ; for, on these spring nights, the dew 
falls with steady copiousness. From me, by-and-by, will issue the 
order “ All aboard,” and to me fall the rudder-lines, Brady pulling 
stroke, and Brown bow oar. The guns are kept under the seat, the 
fishing-rods and hand-lines lie along the thwarts, the luncheons are 
in the locker, and off we go in a new direction every day, a merry 
crew to the end. 

Dress, after the first day, does not trouble us. The two kings 
arrived at the camp in decent jackets, trousers, shirts, and hats ; but 
within an hour of their attachment to our fortunes they resumed 
their normal costume, a scanty shirt girdled round the waist. 
Although the convenience of this array struck us at a glance, we 
could not bring ourselves to imitate it, deeming that something was 
due from us as representatives of advanced civilisation. Our 
Crimean ‘shirts we accordingly retain, but leave them open at the 
throat ; and we remain loyal to our trousers, even if we forswear 
braces, and keep our boots handy to be used as required. The 
aborigines, sufficiently protected by their shock hair and thick skulls, 
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go about bareheaded ; with us a broad-brimmed hat is the one 
thing we are very careful not to cast aside. It is a luxury, indeed, 
to be able to do these things, and forget the bother of studs, 
solitaires, collars, scarfs, wrist-bands. We cast these superfluities 
aside by degrees, however, and, when a return to Cootharaba imposes 
upon us the resumption of ordinary clothes, we look with a 
half-contemptuous, half-pitying expression at our enforced departure 
from a lofty ideal. 

The red-letter day of the camping-out period is not, in the 
common usage of the word, one of fine weather. Clouds scud across 
the sky in endless broken hosts ; and the bosom of the lake beyond 
the headland (which makes a bay of the corner upon which we are 
encamped) is ruffled by a stiff breeze. To forecast the weather in 
Australia is always a very risky affair; the meteorology of the 
country, like others of its features, is apt to be independent of the 
specific rules by which every-day weather prophets work. But our 
black-boys assure us there will be no rain till night, and, ominous as 
all the appearances are to our eyes, we act upon the dictum—proof 
undeniable that we accept it. Our bay is out of the hurly-burly 
which whitens the wavelets yonder, and we make ready in the lee 
for a trip to the shore of the Pacific Ocean, a water-passage of some 
eight miles across the upper end of the large lake. Once or twice 
we ground, and all hands step overboard in not more than ten inches 
of water, and drag the gig over the shallow. Knowing that the lake 
is at no part in this direction more than waist-high, we feel 
courageous, and sail merrily along. No dishonest person will inter- 
fere with the boat and its contents : within a radius of ten miles there 
is not probably a living soul but ourselves. In confidence, therefore, 
we secure the painter to a tree, and wade ashore. 

A tramp through a weary mile and a half of marsh, where 
the black slosh is knee-deep, and the reedy grass rank and 
very suggestive of leeches and other aquatic vermin, brings 
us to a sandy ridge. Here the aspect of the country entirely 
changes. The ragged-barked tea-trees, characteristic of the dismal 
Australian swamp, give place to shrub and tree that please the 
eye as much as the growths of the swamp repelled it. We have 
the bright green and picturesque heads of an occasional cypress 
pine, the blossoming banksia ; and we pass a specimen of the More- 
ton Bay Ash, token of indifferent land, of little use as timber, but 
reputed to indicate the presence of water, sometimes at a depth of 
forty feet. The strange absence of flowers in Australian pastures and 
forests strikes every visitor. To a flower-loving person it always 
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produces an “aching void.” Upon this sandy ridge, however, and 
more especially upon the flat beyond its base, are numbers of 
flowers the like of which I had never met with. A discussion upon 
the flora of the country follows as we march in single file after Kings 
Brady and Brown. Number One sends them on in front, from an 
old habit impressed upon him in the north-western bush, where 
every strange Aboriginal is looked upon with suspicion, and where 
the white settler never allows a native to take the rear in travelling 
along a forest or scrub track, lest the temptation to tomahawk should 
be too much for the untutored savage. There are known instances 
of murder by black-fellows from no other cause than neglect of this 
precaution, the murderer acknowledging that he had no hatred to his 
victim, but that, seeing how easily he could tomahawk the unsuspecting 
European stalking ahead, he had yielded to an uncontrollable impulse, 
and struck the fatal blow. 

This digression I commit, as does Number One upon the sandy 
ridge, and him also I imitate in returning to the flowers. We are so 
many, and are in opinions upon their customary dearth so much in 
unison, that we loiter to gather specimens, and at the end of our walk 
are able to display twenty-nine distinct varieties, a few of them lovely and 
even brilliant, but the majority humble and frail. Of course, the most 
highly favoured patch of this well-flowered bit of country would not 
bear mentioning in the same breath with an English copse, lane, or 
meadow. The roar of the Pacific informs us that we are nearing the 
beach ; so do the big white lilies, bold and beautiful in the midst of 
their glossy leaves, the native bread-fruit trees, and the plentiful 
mesembryanthemum, creeping over and covering the white sand with 
its fleshy stems and yellow or mauve blossoms newly opened to greet 
a passing hour of sunshine. 

The Pacific has a hoarseness in its tone to-day, and scatters us 
with its flying foam-flakes. The gulls, terns, cormorants, and oyster- 
catchers, wheel, scream, and dip into the surf, shooting upwards with 
that well-known slanting, airy, fairy movement which is so much sugges- 
tive of exquisite enjoyment, and we cannot bring ourselves to use the 
guns which weighed so heavily in the dismal swamp, though stewed 
oyster-catcher would make a welcome variation to our camp bill of 
fare. Leagues right and Icft the hard sandy beach trends, and be- 
fore us gloomily rolls the measureless expanse of ocean. Our black- 
fellows are animated by no sentiment, and, instead of posing in an 
attitude, surveying with poetical eye the truly grand scene, search for 
a bivalve called, in the aboriginal tongue, Yugarie,a delicate member 
of the mussel family, in much esteem by fishermen as bait, and by the 
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natives as a bonne bouche which makes the sea-side tolerable. To us 
this trudge across the dismal swamps and sandy ridge signifies a 
final spectacle of great, if melancholy, grandeur ; to Kings Brown 
and Brady it meant a heavy feed on Yugarie. They have brought a 
quart pot for the purpose, and when we are summoned to the fire 
which they have kindled under a bread-fruit tree (not the serviceable 
South Sea Island bread-fruit, but the rugged variety, andanus), they 
have in readiness, in addition to the billy of tea, a steaming and 
savoury pile of their favourite shellfish. 

On our return in the afternoon I am, as Admiral, deeply 
humiliated by the conduct of Numbers One and Two. It has been a 
grey day from the first, but in the afternoon there are signs of tempest. 
The wind blows something more than fresh from the north-east, and 
the clouds are flying, in confusion and haste, low upon the coastal 
range. Wild-looking the sky and waters reflecting it certainly are, 
but the wind is not too rough for our mainsail. Brown and Brady 
are satisfied to observe that I manage to overcome the objections 
raised by Numbers One and Two to the use ofa sail. Zhey, at least, 
have confidence in my skill. So up goes the mainsail and jib, and 
off we tear upon a splendid wind, and pretty closely hauled. Yoke 
lines, however, are not sufficient for this kind of work, and a strip of 
wood which Brady had allowed to fall overboard in the morning, I 
can now perceive was made to fit into the socket of the rudder. It 
is not therefore easy, without a tiller, to keep the boat up to her course, 
and my laboured efforts to do this fill Numbers One and Two with 
vague alarms. The sheet, moreover, which Number Two holds in his 
hand, does not run freely in the cleat, and I have to shout, “ Ease off! 
Ease off, will you? Do you want to capsize us?” The sharp tone 
of command, and the reference to capsizing, terrifies him, and 
frightens even Number One(who ought to know better) much more than 
is good forhim. Squalls come in quick, noisy succession from the hills 
and gullies, and the boat heels over and makes the water cream again 
as she races gallantly on, dashing the now considerable waves from 
her bows and behaving faultlessly, save when the inefficient rudder- 
linés produce a too tardy luff. On the whole, however, it is just the 
sailing which should make the blood tingle ; which has somewhat 
the effect of a smart gallop over a breezy prairie. But Numbers 
One and Two consult, their agitation increases, and they request me 
to have the sail taken down. They are, of course, not afraid of an 
upset, but think it would be a pity to subject the guns and fishing 
gear to the risk of damage by water. In my anger and amazement 
at this monstrous exhibition of no-confidence I certainly do become 
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guilty of negligence: I forget my luff, and a passing squall takes a 
mean advantage of my preoccupation. There is no harm done, but 
no thanks to Numbers One and Two, who leap to their feet and do 
their utmost to ensure the capsize of which they are in mortal dread. 
To shorten the story of my humiliation, they do not rest until sail is 
taken in. The contemptuous disgust of the blacks is openly expressed. 
They are indeed on the verge of rebellion at the prospect of pulling 
three miles that might have been flown over under canvas, but they 
forget their grievance in their keen relish of the merciless chaff which 
Numbers One and Two are forced to endure as they sit crest-fallen 
and ashamed in the boat. The chicken-hearted conduct of these 
white-fellows impresses them deeply, and we afterwards learn that 
they describe the craven fear of Numbers One and Two and the 
courage and anger of the Admiral in mirth-moving terms. Days after 
we happen to be passing a group of aboriginals of which King Brady 
is one, and pointing to my friends, I sarcastically say, “ Down sail, 
Brady, down sail,” whereupon Brady and all his cronies grin, roar, 
and writhe with laughter. They know all about it, it is clear. 

At certain seasons of the year these lakes are covered with black 
swans, wild duck, and teal; and parties go out to capture the cygnets 
before they are strong enough to fly. Hundreds of black swans are 
killed, shot or knocked on the head, for the sake of the breast, which _ 
is covered with a fine down. The black swan is not so regal in 
bearing, nor in any way so majestic, as its tame brother ; but it isa 
fine bird nevertheless, and in its sable garb, relieved by scarlet bill 
and cere, and white undertrimmings to the wings, sits and moves 
upon the water with a gracefulness all its own. Occasionally, the 
swans leave these Noosa lakes for a season or two, and they are 
absent now for the first time for seven years. We see, perhaps, only 
a dozen pairs, and they are evidently breeding, as are the ducks, of 
which we accordingly shoot not more than what we absolutely 
require for table purposes. 

The most remunerative sport, I may here mention, is with the 
fishing rod. My first venture is a fat spotted eel, of five pounds 
weight, caught with gut bottom and small hook. Catfish of equal 
weight we catch in abundance. Spite of the frequent assertion that 
these slimy ugly creatures are admirable eating, we cannot bring 
ourselves to use them ; but they afford a treat to the kings, who cook 
them to a turn in the ashes and gorge upon them. The black-fellow 
is a natural sportsman: Brady after one lesson can tell, by the 
working of the top of the rod, whether catfish, eel, or bream is 
coming up, and should the lethargic movements be of the former, 
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his white teeth stand out like tombstones. The bream are very 
plentiful, and they yield excellent sport. We often pull across to 
the shaded waterway previously referred to, moor the boat to a 
broad-leaved cotton tree, smoke our pipes, listen to the scrub birds, 
give Brown and Brady permission to roam the forest in quest of 
*possums or any feasible game, and catch bream ad “ibitum, fre- 
quently giving up from sheer surfeit. The bream, however, are not 
nice to eat. They are the black bream, which in salt or even in 
brackish water eat white, firm, and sweet; here, where the water is 
fresh, they are flabby and tasteless. The eels, however, and the 
whiting are well flavoured ; and as Number One, at fish-cooking, is 
as sound in practice as in theory, we are seldom without a dish of 
fish wherewith to flank our cold meats and bread. 

During our stay in the district, I learn a good deal of its timber 
resources. In Queensland we have up to the present time 230 
known timber-yielding trees, and amongst the most important is the 
Dammara Robusta, commonly known as the Noosa pine. One day 
we sail across to the Cootharaba mills, and, while Numbers One and 
Two devote themselves to pelican-shooting, I accept the invitation 
of the resident partner in the Firm to ride up into the scrub and see 
the habitat of the tree by which the district is becoming famous. 
The limits of the Noosa-pine-bearing district are not precisely 
known, but it is supposed that they are confined to a coast-line of 60 
miles northward from Noosa heads, and a belt not exceeding ten 
miles wide. 

We ride from Cootharaba mills towards the scrub, first over 
sandy country; then over black, treacherous, clayey land; next 
over sandy loam where the bracken thrives luxuriantly, and in which 
the dogwood is gay with yellow blossoms. This feathery-foliaged 
tree is not of good repute ; as firewood, it gives forth an evil odour ; 
and, as a living thing, it is said to sour the grass and monopolise too 
much space. My companion is, as he need be and should be, 
learned in the timber of the locality. He points out the Swamp 
Mahogany, sometimes called the Apple Tree, excellent for piles and 
sleepers, by reason of its powers of resistance against a dirty white 
worm called the cobra, which, in Queensland waters, is terribly de- 
structive to woodwork. Bridges, piles, and boats are honeycombed 
by them in an incredibly brief space of time. The Swamp Mahog- 
any has a fuller foliage than most of the Eucalypti, and grows on low 
flat country. 

Soon we cross a creek, on the further side of which, as is the 
frequent rule here, the character of the country changes. It is a 
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change for the better, as trees and grass signify. Zn passant, 1 am 
told that the Moreton Bay Ash rots within six months after being 
felled, and that it must not be confounded with a mountain ash : 
superior to everything as dray-building material. The bullock and 
horse dray is the settler’s great stand-by, and the severe strain some- 
times put upon it could only be possible with the toughest of wood 
and strongest of work. The Mountain Ash is, therefore, held in high 
regard. We see specimens of the true Queensland Apple Tree, 
which bears no apple but whose blossoms and foliage do bear a 
distant resemblance to the English tree. Its timber makes the best 
of flooring ; it is, as the saying goes, white as a hound’s tooth ; but 
the sawyers declare that it exudes an acid which plays havoc with 
the teeth of their saws. 

A procession of bullock drays, six in number, each drawn by six- 
teen bullocks, comes along. The Firm have much of their timber 
drawn by contract, and some of the bullock-drivers, rough in speech, 
rude in manners, and uncouth in habiliments, make a fair income by 
their downright hard labour. One of the half-dozenin question, a 
grizzled weather-marked man, owns a selection of 1,200 acres of 
good land. To this fact may be added others of a similar descrip- 
tion, showing what the careful working man may do in Queensland. 
The obliging skipper of the “ Alabama,” for example, has a 500- 
acre farm, and there are other workmen attached to the mills who 
have saved their two, three, and five hundred pounds. 

The open forest, as we near the scrub, is gay with long-stemmed 
buttercups, and watered by creeks whose courses are marked by 
dense, dark foliage, and sometimes made known by sweet perfumes 
from climbing plants and native shrubs, meeting us a quarter of a 
mile off. For the first time I see the wild honeysuckle of the 
colony, a parasite on the Swamp Mahogany, bearing a red honey- 
suckle-looking flower. Onthe creek-margin there is a shrub 
spangled with jessamine like blooms. Quail rise out of the grass, 
and dart straight away with musical whirr. Blue mountaineers call 
shrill in the windy tree-tops. We ride into ravines rich with ferns. 
There are five-and-twenty square miles of this good forest land, but 
it is surrounded by country hopelessly impoverished with wallum 
brush, though, like other worthless soil, it grows wild flowers in unusual 
numbers and variety. 

Through a narrow bridle-path we by and by enter a darkly 
shaded scrub, five miles deep. Dense thickets of prickly growth, the 
lawyer cane predominating, forbid divergence from the path without 
the aid of a tce~ahawk. Damp, cool mosses and beautiful ferns 
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spring out of fissures at the tree-roots. The Firm is absolute owner 
or leaseholder of this grand district. Its members were its pioneers 
in days when the Wide Bay blacks were fiercely hostile. Not far 
from the scrub in which we are riding in Indian file, my companion, 
years ago, was kept prisoner for four-and-twenty hours in a hut 
surrounded by blacks lying in wait for his appearance but afraid to 
face his rifle. ‘Those days of peril are gone never to return, and the 
timber-getters follow their callings in peace. 

Through the festoons of vines and other creepers which make the 
scrub so funereal and cool, I espy a stately, round, smooth, straight, 
brown column, eighteen feet or thereabouts in circumference, and 
rising high above all surroundings. It is the Noosa pine. The eye 
follows this apparently finished piece of gigantic lathe work, seventy 
feet upwards, without a break or fault of any description, until it rests 
upon the branches of its head. We dismount, and, without moving 
from one spot, can count twelve of these grand pine trees. One is a 
patriarch that cannot be less than twelve feet in diameter at the butt. 
The barrel is somewhat short in proportion, the branches, so far as 
one can judge, being not more than sixty feet from the ground. 
These columns are of solid timber, and they taper very little ; the 
wood is free from knots, handsomely marked, and capable of taking 
a high polish. It is largely used in Queensland, and exported to the 
other colonies for linings to houses—an important consideration, 
indeed, in a country which has not emerged from the wooden era of 
architecture. I have seen furniture made of Noosa pine equal in 
richness of marking to the finest bird’s-eye maple. 

The Noosa pine district and the Firm who is developing it are 
worthy of the space I give it, if only as an illustration of the manner 
in which colonies are made. When the companion of my ride was 
pioneering for his co-partners, the country was inhabited only by 
hostile blacks, with here and there a settler. The Firm now have 
their mills at Cootharaba, a dépét at Tewantin lower down, and 
large mills fitted up with costly machinery in Brisbane. They run 
their own steamers and schooner, have laid down tramways from the 
scrub to the mills, and give employment to about two hundred 
persons. It is impossible to say how many of these noble pine-trees 
await the axe in the district ; but the Firm once began counting 
barrels in the big scrub, and, having counted up to 500, relinquished 
the undertaking. An average-sized Noosa pine contains six thousand 
feet of timber ; and latterly the Firm has produced close upon three 
million feet of timber per annum. 

One pleasant night we spend at Cootharaba after breaking up 
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camp, and next morning we are homeward bound. Numbers One 
and Two elect to voyage in the gig down the chain of lakes and 
river to Tewantin, the bundle of skins we have secured not being 
sufficient to satisfy them. Kings Brady and Brown, however, have 
been improving the shining hour after their own fashion with illicitly 
procured rum. One is too drunk to take his place at the boat, the 
other sober enough to make a start. Having pulled in an erratic 
manner for a couple of miles he droops, and has to be revived by a 
dose of weak rum and water. Number One, who is toiling at the 
other oar, administers this mixture every half-hour. The sun is 
blazing hot: the pelicans are wild and unapproachable. They 
accordingly have a trying time in the boat, and some eight miles 
out His Majesty swears he has pulled two thousand miles and 
collapses in the bottom of the boat. Number Two—who, from the 
stern sheets, has hitherto placidly surveyed the scene through his 
eye-glass, throwing in a word of advice and consolation now and 
then, and by his smiling nonchalance driving Number One to the 
verge of distraction—has now to finish the day at the oar, and 
pull hard too, until they catch the tide and subside into silent 
drifting. 

The little “ Alabama” departs in the afternoon, and I take pass- 
age in her, preferring the companionship of the skipper, his sharp 
blue-eyed boy, and the men and women who are going down to 
Brisbane to see the world. We, however, like our friends gone 
before, do not find everything plain sailing. ‘The water in the lakes, 
since we have sojourned in the district, has fallen a few inches, so 
that when we reach the lower lake we begin to scrape the ground. 
We of the sterner sex get overboard and assist the “ Alabama” over 
three sand-banks, and the skipper has to work like a slave, managing 
his engine, and piloting a couple of pontoons laden with sawn 
timber. It is the mission of the useful little steam drudge to tow the 
produce of the scrubs to port in this manner, and the convenience of 
the passengers is necessarily a secondary consideration. Towards 
dusk we run aground in earnest. The “Alabama” is backed and 
put at the bank in vain ; in vain we use poles and get out and push ; 
in vain the little engines snort and struggle ; in vain the skipper 
perspires and transfers the coal to one of the pontoons. We are fast 
on the bank. Then the skipper adopts a bold resolution : he backs 
into deep water, puts the engines at very full speed, and literally 
makes the “ Alabama” charge the bank. The gallant four de force 
was deserving of better result. 

There is no help for it after dark, for ahead is the river entrance, 
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and the channel can only be kept in daylight, and only then by a 
skilful navigator. A few of us, therefore, resolve to take the boat and 
try and feel our way into the river and soto Tewantin. After an 
hour of weary pulling, we get aground ; it is too dark to see the one 
stake that directs to the passage, and after continually jumping over- 
board and hauling the boat over bank and shoal we are left by the 
falling tide in four inches of water, unable to retreat or advance. 
And there we shiver and keep vigil from ten o’clock until dawn, 
dozing and damp, cramped and hungry, the sharks plunging around, 
the big stinging ray flapping, and the mullet leaping. Two young 
mothers with children are of the party, and they do not utter a word 
of complaint. The forced inaction of that miserable night in the 
darkness and cold is, with the inability to sleep, a terrible trial of 
patience. 

That miserable night, however, cannot efface or dim the pleasant 
remembrance of our camping out—the fresh mornings when the grass 
glittered with dewdrops, the birds made the woods resound with 
their liquid notes, and the balmy breezes braced body and soul into 
a union of healthy vigour—the lazy gliding of our boat aiong the 
reeds, the noonday halt in some shady retreat, the tranquil em- 
ployment of rod or gun when the fancy took us—and the peaceful 
evenings, with their wonderful exhibition of dissolving views illumi- 
nated by colours indescribable, their glorious stars, and their genial 
gatherings in the welcome tent. It was a perfect holiday. 
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NETLEY HOSPITAL. 


HEN great principles are finally established it is difficult to 
believe in the obstacles by which they were met in the be- 
ginning. The vested interests bound up with ignorance and obstruc- 
tion, which had to be swept away, were terribly hard to dislodge ; 
and it probably took years of patient endeavour before a truth, so 
self-evident when demonstrated as to make it a matter of wonder 
why it was ever opposed at all, could gain a sullen hearing or 
grudging leave to prove its own existence. Science and class justice 
have always been thus opposed; and it is not too much to say that 
every radical discovery in the former, every great principle of the 
latter, has had to make its way against doubt, derision, misrepresenta- 
tion, and the unfailing cry of injury to the established order of things, 
religious or social, should this upsetting doctrine be received, this 
revolutionary change be effected. 

The establishment of naval and military Hospitals, which, besides 
being healing places for the sick, should serve as training-schools for 
the medical officers of the army, is a case in point. The principle, 
now acknowledged to be one as important to the well-being of the 
service as a well-organised commissariat or a strict drill, was once 
fought against with the desperation of that kind of conservatism 
which fears all change and denies all need of improvement ; and 
nothing but the untiring energy of strong conviction ever enabled 
the reformers of the old bad system of military and naval hygiene to 
carry their point. 

In this work France took the first step by establishing both 
military and naval hospitals, of which medical schools were an 
integral part, for the special training of military and naval surgeons. 
So long ago as 1715, M. Dupuy, “ priacipal surgeon at the port of 
Rochefort, found manifold complaints made of the ignorance and 
inefficiency of the surgeons embarked on the ships,” and to remedy 
the evil, wrote to the then minister, suggesting the establishment 
at the Hospital at Rochefort of a naval medical school, where 
young medical students destined for the navy might learn their 
special duties. His suggestion met the usual fate of all reforms. It 
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was snubbed by silence and shelved with contempt. Once again 
that same year he made a second attempt ; another in 1716 ; another 
in 1717; and in 1719 “permission was given to make demonstrations 
of anatomy in the hospital, and of chemistry in the laboratory, but 
no assistance was given either in teachers or money.” In 1720 
M. Dupuy went in person to Paris to plead his cause before the 
authorities. ‘ He represented that, by connecting a school of medicine 
with the hospital itself, students could become acquainted in advance 
with the various diseases and injuries received by mariners in all 
parts of the globe, in war and peace, and that this was a precious 
source of instruction, which it would be criminal not to utilise.” He 
urged more than this, but this was the kernel of the argument, and 
common sense prevailed so far that he was empowered to open his 
naval medical schoo! if he could. 

When he returned to Rochefort he found that he could not do 
much. The commandant would give him for his own use but one 
small room, dark, inconvenient and partly filled with invalids ; from 
which evil, however, resulted the good of the great naval Hospital at 
Rochefort, the first naval medical school established in France, and 
formally opened in 1722 with much pomp and circumstance. “So 
immediate and complete was its success that the minister wrote to 
M. Dupuy, to express to him how much the king was gratified with 
his zeal for the good of the service, and with the wisdom of his views 
for perfecting the institution he had created.” He also gave him 
licence to improve his school, and a title of nobility ; but the most 
valuable recognition was in the foundation of other schools at 
Toulon (1725) and Brest (1731). A royal ordinance establishing 
these three naval medical schools was issued in 1768; and during 
the most stormy times of the great revolution they were not only un- 
molested but were continued bya special decree of “17 Nivése, 
An IX.” “It is an interesting fact, which may be mentioned here, 
that the medical corps of the navy of France owe to the spirit of 
equality which prevailed at this epoch the concession of a right 
which they had long sued for in vain, that of being assimilated in all 
respects with the surgeons of the army. Perhaps never in any other 
place than before this decree appeared with more appropriateness the 
notorious motto of the Republic :— 








«« ¢Lrperté, EcaLirt, FRATERNITE.’ 


** 12 Messidor, I’an troisitme de la République Frangaise une et indivisible 


(30 June 1795). 
** Les officiers de santé de la marine seront assimilés aux officiers de santé 
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des armées de terre pour le classement et le traitement. Il en sera de méme pour 
les accessoires, les indemnités, les congés, les retraites et autres attributions. 
** Signé ** CAMBACERES, Président, 
‘© Roux, VERRON, RABAUT, MARNE, Comité.” 





“How simply and easily such a law would have settled all 
the contentions which not long since disturbed the medical corps 
of our navy,” says Mr. Richard C. Dean, Medical Inspector, 
United States Navy, from whose report on the “Naval Medical 
Schools of France and England” the foregoing extracts have been 
taken. 

Since then these medical schools have been carried on with ever- 
increasing success. The marvellous faculty of organisation possessed 
by the French has produced a system which seems to be almost 
faultless ; and the substratum was too good from the beginning to 
need anything but partial and bit-by-bit reforms as time went on and 
knowledge increased. The discipline is strict ; the examinations are 
sufficiently stiff ; the cost of the whole education is borne by the 
government ; but in return the medical men so educated engage to 
remain in the service for ten years, or to restore to the department 
the amount spent in procuring their degree ; and, according to 
Inspector Dean’s report, the wise liberality of the administration is 
felt in each department and in all the hospitals alike. 

This naval medical Hospital had been established for more than 
a century at Rochefort before we in England recognised the import- 
ance of a like school for our own army and navy ; but that such a 
school was imperatively necessary became every year more evident. 
Still, new views find it hard to get a hearing, and Dr. Robert Jackson, 
Sir J. Ranald Martin, and Dr. Parkes urged the question long and 
warmly before the authorities would allow themselves to be stirred. 
The shortcomings of our military medical and hospital service 
brought to light in the Crimean war, the efforts of the three men 
referred to and of Lord Sydney Herbert, and the evidence given by 
the action of Miss Nightingale at last found their fitting response ; 
and in 1857 a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire into the 
sanitary condition of the army. “A new system of regulations was 
prepared by this commission,” says Dr. Parkes, “ which entirely 
altered the position of the army medical officer. Previously the 
army surgeon had been entrusted officially merely with the care of 
the sick, though he had naturally been frequently consulted on the 
preservation of health and the prevention of disease. But the regu- 
lations of 1859 gave him an official position in this direction, as he 
is ordered to advise commanding officers in a// matters affecting the 
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health of troops, whether as regards garrisons, stations, camps, and 
barracks, or diet, dothing, drill, duties, and exercises. 

“The commission also recommended that, to enable the army 
surgeon to do this efficiently, an army medical school should be estab- 
lished, in which the specialties of military medicine and surgery, 
hygiene and sanitary medicine, might be taught to the young medical 
officers of the army.” 

The result of all this was that, on the establishment of the Royal 
Victoria Hospital at Netley—the first stone of which was laid by the 
Queen in 1856—not only a noble healing place was provided for the 
sick and wounded, but also a grand medical school was set on foot 
for the better and more specialised education of the men into whose 
care they had to be given. “ But,” again quoting from Inspector 
Dean’s report, 


although it was on the recommendation of the Royal Commissioners that the 
army medical school was finally organised, the idea of such a school by no 
means originated with that body. It was Dr. John Bell, a distinguished surgeon 
and teacher of Edinburgh, one of a name and family that have given many 
honoured members to the medical profession, who, seeing the low state of surgical 
knowledge among the naval surgeons of the fleet when he visited their hospitals 
at Yarmouth, after the t~ttle of Camperdown, first called the attention of the 
British Government to th. necessity of establishing what he called a ‘‘great 
school of military surgery.” The effect of this memoir was the establishment of 
the ‘‘ military surgery chair” in the University of Edinburgh. The first occupant 
of the chair was Dr. John Thomson, who was appointed in 1806, and was suc- 
ceeded in 1822 by Sir George Ballingall, an army surgeon of experience, and 
author of the well-known ‘‘ Outlines of Military Surgery.” In the year 1805 
Dr. Robert Jackson, often styled the ‘‘ Prince of Army Surgeons,” published his 
excellent treatise on the ‘* Medical Department of Armies.” In this work Dr. 
Jackson unfolded an elaborate scheme for an ‘‘ army medical practical school,” 
which he proposed to establish in connection with the invalid dépét in the 
Isle of Wight. The plan of this famous army surgeon was, in all essential 
particulars, the same as that laid down in the present constitution of the army 
medical school ; this remarkable man having on this, as on so many other subjects, 
ideas in advance of the age in which he lived. The only step taken in this 
matter, until after the Crimean war, was the establishment of another chair of 
military surgery in Dublin. This and the corresponding chair in Edinburgh were 
finally abolished when the army medical school was opened in 1860, 

The institution was first placed at Fort Pitt, Chatham; but in 1863 the 
Royal Victoria Hospital was opened at Netley, and to it were removed the school, 
the pathological museum, and the two libraries connected with the medical 
department of the army, as it was believed that young medical officers would 
have there better advantages for the study of disease. 


Nowhere in the world, at the present time, is there such an ad- 
mirable military medical school as this at Netley Hospital ; nowhere 
are the four subjects of military medicine, military surgery, military 
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hygiene, and pathology, taught with more thoroughness, more effi- 
ciency. Especially in the department of hygiene does it “ stand 
unrivalled by any other similar institution in Europe or America,” 
under the direction of Professor de Chaumont. The range of 
subjects taught in this department is of the most comprehensive 
kind. No subject in any way connected with health is omitted. 
From the influence of climate to the relative nutritive value of meats 
dried, smoked, salted and fresh ; from the geographical distribution 
of disease and mortality to the art of cooking; from the transmissi- 
bility of disease to the science of ventilation—with every other 
conceivable question directly and indirectly affecting the health ot 
armies and fleets—is taught through and through. Consequently, 
Netley turns out a set of military and naval hygienists superior to 
any to be found elsewhere ; for it ought to have been said in its place 
that in 1872 the medical school at this Hospital was made to include 
the naval service as well as the military, and that the blue-jackets 
are represented and cared for all the same as the red-coats. 

The Army Medical School is a kind of émperium in imperio, being 
governed by its own Senate which sits for the despatch of business 
as often as necessary, having a distinct and independent existence 
under the Secretary of State for War. The Senate consists of the 
Directors-General of the Medical Departments of the Army and Navy, 
who preside at its meetings ; the Physician to the Council of India ; 
the Professors of the School ; and the Principal Medical Officer of 
the Royal Victoria Hospital ex officio. No act of the Senate is bind- 
ing until it has received the approval of the Secretary of State for 
War ; and the whole management of the School is entirely under its 
jurisdiction. There are four professors, teachers of the four subjects 
spoken of above ; and the students, or, as they are called, candidates, 
are kept strict and sharp to work and time. 

The spirit of discipline which informs the working of this Hos- 
pital, both in the sick wards and in the school, is one of the most 
noteworthy and individual features here. The absence of all 
slovenly looseness and of all spasmodic energy alike, the regularity, 
order, punctuality, method, and perfect training characteristic of a 
highly organised service and a highly disciplined body of men, make 
Netley Hospital a different thing altogether from the ordinary civilian 
hospital ; and no student of large organisations should fail to make 
a careful study of this. 

The Hospital, a grand red-brick building faced with Portland 
stone, and a quarter of a mile from end to end, is aconspicuous object 
as it stands on a little eminence overlooking Southampton Water. 
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Founded, as was said, in 1856, the foundation stone is visible in a 
small sunken space, railed round. The first public place visited by 
the Queen after the death of the Prince Consort was Netley Hospital. 
Her Majesty was profoundly affected when she read the legend on 
the stone, and recalled the fact that when she saw it placed in 
position and pronounced it “well and duly laid,” her beloved 
husband was by her side. A monument in the grounds, raised to 
the memory of the medical officers who fell in the Crimea, speaks 
of other widows, other orphans, and the undying memory of respect 
and love ; and the fine repute of Surgeon-General Beatson is per- 
petuated by the memorial window given to the chapel by the officers 
who knew and loved him. Of this chapel, by the way, no sectarian 
narrowness can be alleged, as here are held the three services respec- 
tively of the English, Roman Catholic, and Presbyterian churches ; 
each at its appointed time, and all without mutual bitterness or inter- 
ference. 

The medical visit round the wards is made with military precision, 
at 9 A.M. in summer, 10 A.M. in winter; and the Orderlies, or male 
nurses, are paraded thrice a day to prove themselves sober, fit and 
competent for their duties. At 9 p.m. the Orderly Medical Officer 
“ will be careful to see that all the orderlies are present, and that all 
the patients are in bed.” There are female nurses, however, as well 
as the Orderlies ; six work by day and two by night, with two Sisters 
for sick officers. They attend to the sick and are chiefly told off for 
the more desperate or dying cases. They make all the poultices 
required, all drinks, arrowroot and the like ; they administer the 
medicines and apply the medical treatment ordered by the officer ; 
they help the Orderlies in their duties; and they attend to such 
surgical cases as are fit for women to deal with. But the adminis- 
tration of Netley recognises modesty as a feminine virtue and suffers 
no female hand in such cases or circumstances as would outrage 
the natural modesty of a good woman. In this we venture to think 
the great military Hospital of the United Kingdom shows a wise 
resolve and supports a great principle. The Sisters are women of 
good class and thoroughly trained to their duties ; and the common 
failure of the order, their want of discipline, is here reduced to a 
minimum and rendered almost impossible. 

What they are and what they can do when put to it was shown in 
the military promptness with which Mrs. Deeble and her six nurses 
made themselves ready for Zulu Land, in less than a week’s notice. In 
a week’s time substitutes to take their place at Netley were found, and 
all their own preparations were made ; stores, drugs, appliances were 
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all got together and packed ; but no finery, no toys, no useless in- 
cumbrances of any kind were included. All was strict, business-like, 
purposeful ; and the work that they did was as satisfactory as were 
the workers. They were away for eleven months, working cheerfully 
and well all the time. 

The pay of these nurses is small—beginning at £30 per annum 
and ending at the maximum of #50 by a rise of £2 yearly. 
Besides this, they have food and washing found, and are given £ 4. 7s. 
yearly for uniform. After twenty years’ service they are pensioned 
off ; but they receive a pension if they have been disabled in the 
service after five years’ work. There are some among them who 
think their pay should be increased by #5 a year; and certainly the 
greater the reward held out the better would be the class of woman 
secured to the service. But the just scale of class payment is one of 
those “ burning questions ” which generally scorch the fingers of those 
who handle them ; and too many considerations are involved in the 
fit remuneration of military nurses to be settled offhand in a couple 
of sentences. 

What has been a more important, and even a more hotly burning 
question, is the relative positions to be held by the combatant and 
the healing branches of the service. For a long time, in spite of 
many improvements as regards rank, pay, opportunities for personal 
distinctions, and a fairer share of honorary rewards, the position of 
army surgeons was not satisfactory, causing high-class professional 
young men to hold back from the service. To such a large extent 
have the disabilities of army medical officers of late been removed, 
that the jealousy of combatant officers has been a little awakened, 
As old officers accustomed to the service as it was in their youth 
retire or die out, all this will disappear. Under any circumstances 
the authorities are not likely to make a retrograde step in this matter, 
nor, having opened an avenue to distinction which rightly honours 
those who take it, shall we fall back into the old error of degrading 
a noble profession by discrediting its professors. As things are, the 
medical branch of the service is one which any gentleman may enter 
with as much pride and more profit than he finds in the combatant 
branch. The rank awarded is parallel and the pay better. 

In a very few years we shall see a total revolution of feeling in 
this matter ; and the sons of gentlemen, who once would have con- 
sidered themselves déc/assés had they studied surgery or hygiene in 
the service where the practice of gunnery and barrack-yard drill 
would have been an honour, will be glad to go through a course of 
instruction which of itself guarantees the working quality of their 
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brains, and will be proud to wear the uniform which ex-officio grants 
them distinction. 

But all is not perfection even at Netley ; and the British public 
will learn with some surprise that in the opinion of the Horse Guards 
the military business of the Hospital, as distinct from the medical, 
cannot be carried on without the presence of two Colonels and one 
Major. This, to speak plainly, is a shameless job and an imposition 
on the taxpayers of the country. Mr, Childers, when First Lord of 
the Admiralty, dispensed with the services of Naval Captains in the 
great Naval Hospitals of the country ; and at no time in their history 
have they been so effective for the purpose for which they were in- 
tended as since that measure has been carried out. It is necessary 
that there should be a military officer to aid the military part of the 
invaliding and to take command of the “ time-expired men,” so long 
as the bad practice of sending them to Netley obtains. For all other 
purposes this large military establishment answers no good end, and 
serves only as so much patronage in providing places for men who 
cannot otherwise be provided for. None of them even pretend to 
know anything about hospital administration, and they are not 
chosen under any such pretence. The principal medical officer is 
always a Surgeon-General, with the relative army rank of Major- 
General. This officer has necessarily been trained from his youth 
upwards in military hospital administration. It often, indeed gene- 
rally, happens that he comes direct from India, where he has been 
thought competent to administer, not only the affairs of one hospital, 
but all medical matters relating to an army of sixty or seventy 
thousand men. But when he comes to Netley, the Horse Guards 
think that one hospital cannot be governed without the two Colonels 
and the Major aforesaid. The amusing part of it is, that the prin- 
cipal medical officer is responsible for all the public property in 
the building and for every shrub in the park ; and that he has the 
command of the Army Hospital Corps, the only soldiers not sick 
who should be seen in the Hospital. 

As things are, however, another great and crying abuse is put in 
practice by the authorities. In the winter time, one-half of this 
great and costly building, intended as it was solely for a Hospital and 
the grandest school of military medicine in the kingdom, is con- 
verted into a barrack, in which “ time-expired men” arriving from 
foreign stations are quartered until they are discharged into the 
reserve. In no other country but this dear old patchwork and com- 
promise-loving land of ours would such an anomaly as this be 
allowed—namely, a barrack and a hospital in ome. “ Time-expired 
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men” about to leave for the reserve, are not remarkable for high 
discipline ; and their presence under the same roof with sick men is 
open to objections so obvious that it is useless even to state them. 
In the matter of care and cleanliness, too, the visitor has only to 
inspect that part of the building so used, or rather abused, to see 
how deteriorated, dirty and knocked about it is. 

While touching on the shortcomings and defects of this great 
national establishment, we will give a list of those which occur to us, 
beginning with one of perhaps not much vital consequence. 

This Hospital is, as we know, a fine imposing-looking building of 
red brick faced with Portland stone, standing well, and making a 
prominent object for miles around. About a hundred yards from the 
south end of the Hospital stand the officers’ quarters, originally 
designed to correspond with the front of the main building. But for 
the sake of a few thousand pounds the design was changed at the 
eleventh hour, and, instead of being of red brick handsomely faced 
with stone like the rest, it is plastered over with hideous-looking | 
cement, giving it the appearance of a workhouse that has lost its way 
and finally settled down, no one knows how or why, in the park of 
Netley Hospital. 

Again, the plan of the Hospital is faulty according to modern 
sanitary science. It is built on the corridor system—the corridors, 
exactly a quarter of a mile in length, run from one extremity of the 
building to the other. This is an obvious defect in construction. If 
filled with wounded men, even with the advantage of the antiseptic 
treatment, it would be impossible to prevent any mischief that might 
arise from spreading with fatal rapidity throughout the wards of the 
entire building. To prevent this, it is proposed, in the event ofa 
great war, to build up the arches of the corridors at convenient 
distances, so as to divide the building as much as possible into 
temporary blocks ; and in the summer large numbers of wounded 
men might be treated with great advantage in tents, of which there 
is an ample supply. It is odd that, although the building is supplied 
with lifts for inyalids, and the conveyance of coal and other heavy 
weights to the upper stories, they are never used. The fact is, 
their original construction was faulty and even dangerous, and the 
War Office authorities have never consented to have them properly 
repaired. It is melancholy, in a mechanical country like ours, to see 
the waste of time and labour entailed by defects so obvious and so 
easy of remedy ! 

Fronting the main entrance to the Hospital is a handsome tubular 
pier. The original intention was to carry this structure out to the edge 
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of the deep water ; but the courage of the Government failed, and 
the large sum of money spent in constructing the pier to less than a 
third of the distance required benefited no one but the contractors. 

Each ward is furnished with fine luxurious baths made of that 
costly material, enamelled slate. These baths have been so made 
that they are useless and are consequently never used. When hot- 
water baths are required, old-fashioned wooden tubs have to be 
brought to the bedside, and with great expenditure of human labour 
filled and afterwards emptied. £m” revanche, on the ground floor 
is a spacious swimming bath, which is filled by a small steam engine 
with water from the sea. This is a great comfort to the Hospital 
establishment. In the same part of the building are vapour baths, 
but too far away from the wards to be of any use to the invalids. It 
was proposed to add a Turkish bath, but this has never got beyond the 
limits of good intention on the part of the authorities, although such 
an addition to the means of treatment would obviously be a great 
advantage to the sick. . 

A loop line from the main line of the London and South-Western 
Railway was constructed for the convenience of Government. The 
officers who were responsible for the proper carrying out of this 
necessary arrangement so contrived matters as to make the terminus 
nearly a mile distant from the Hospital, which necessitates the 
keeping up a detachment of the Army Service Corps, with wagons, 
horses, ambulance wagons, &c., to convey the sick and their baggage 
into the Hospital. By the exercise of a little common sense the railway 
might have terminated in the building itself, thus saving time, money, 
and much needless suffering to the sick brought from Portsmouth 
by rail. It is only in a British Government establishment that such 
absurd arrangements would be tolerated for an hour. 

The Hospital was contrived for 1,080 beds, but only 1,002 can be 
occupied, and it is only for a few months in the year, when invalids 
arrive from India—that is, from the end of March to the beginning 
of July—that so many beds are in use for the sick. In the winter, 
as we have seen, one-half are appropriated to the time-expired men. 

Still, with all these defects and shortcomings, which it is only fair 
and reasonable to state when dealing with the subject at all, Netley 
Hospital is one of those establishments of which we may be justly 
proud, and from which we may look for more than the mere direct 
result of healing the sick and wounded of the army. For being, as 
we have said, one of the finest military medical schools in the world, 
the education given there has raised the status of the army medical 
officer to a point of absolute equality with that of the combatant 
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officer, so that we may now hope to see the medical branch of the 
service as eagerly sought after by men of family with brains and the 
love of science, as formerly the fighting branch was affected by those 
who had neither. 

We know of nothing more interesting than a visit to Netley 
Hospital. In Southampton itself we find such points of old-world 
charm as Anne Boleyn’s house with its embayed and sunny windows 
where so many a whispered drama has been enacted, its thick oak 
door that has opened to so many hopes and shut against so many 
joys ; St. Michael’s Church, where Philip of Spain gave thanks to God 
for the safe passage and happy landing which were to cost the lives 
and happiness of thousands ; the old Norman wall, with its sally ports 
and narrow winding streets built up against its huge girth, narrow and 
winding as those of an Italian village ; while the floating bridge, 
which cuts you off from the other side at eleven p.M., and where the 
nuise of the steam and the clattering of their feet on the moving 
platform frighten horses of the sugarplum breed, leads you to Netley 
Abbey, one of the most beautiful ruins of the long past. At the Hospital 
itself countless objects full of pathos, of picturesqueness, of sugges- 
tiveness, of information, are to be found. There, sitting on the 
benches facing the sea and full in the sun, or wandering through the 
long corridors, are groups of the sick and wounded in their blue 
jerseys and lighter blue caps. Some are still pale and thin and 
bandaged; some are coughing ominously ; but most are evidently 
“on the mend,” if a few have that unmistakable look of the doomed 
who are waiting on time for death. Others, farther advanced on the 
good way and formed into a convalescent fatigue-party, are raking 
together the short sweet grass freshly mown on the banks. In the 
distance a red-coat makes a telling point of colour as he marches 
briskly down the long walk that leads between the green lawns; 
while the tents pitched to the back of the Hospital, filled with men at 
dinner, give a curious picnic kind of air to the scene. In the wards 
the most noticeable thing is the extreme order that prevails. No 
squalor, no dirt, no poor bundles of private rags are to be seen, but 
everything is instinct with military precision—everything is clean and 
well set up, and the very sick are not unmindful of their old habits 
of discipline. Indeed, the order there is perhaps as perfect as anything 
human can be. A thousand men might be received without a 
moment’s fuss or confusion ; and halt an hour after a whole batch 
of sick have been admitted it is as though they had been, each in his 
place, for days. Yet if we wanted any evidence as to the enormous 
traffic there must be in this Hospital, we need only look at that 
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heavily cased iron frontage to the stairs, telling as it does of the many 
feet that continually go up and down. 

The Orderlies, with the red cross on the arm for hospital duty, 
tell us one or two of the most striking cases. It is thrilling enough 
for us civilians to feel in the presence of those who were face to face 
with the Zulus and the Afghans, and who came out of the fray with 
such sorry proof of the foemen’s force as this bright-faced cheery 
boy for one can show. He was shot right through the lung, and 
the Orderly rolled up his shirt to show where the bullet had gone in 
and come out of the firm, white, healthy flesh. The lad himself 
seemed to think nothing of it, but laughed and showed his clear 
small teeth—said he was all right—mending fast—and would have 
been sent on to his battalion to-day, but that the wound broke out 
afresh, and he was stopped. Another poor fellow had a far worse 
story to tell. A ball entered below the jaw and passed through the 
opposite temple, destroying both eyes, and his arm was shattered 
just above the wrist. A young fellow in bed, a strong, finely built 
man, was giving his surgeons and nurses grave anxiety. He had 
been wounded with an Afghan spear, and the wound would not heal. 
It almost looked as if the spear had been poisoned, for there was 
nothing in the mere wound itself, nor, so far as they could tell, in the 
lad’s constitution to account for the persistent malignity of the sore. 
Three or four poor fellows were in bed with that sad, patient solemnity 
of dying men. For them that terrible question of time and death 
was narrowing to a very short span, and the hours might almost be 
foretold when all would be over with them for ever. 

But far worse cases than were extant in the wards when we were 
there are to be seen commemorated in pictures and relics in the 
museum. Here is the ghastly picture of the torn stump of a man’s 
arm. At the battle of Waterloo it was shot away and badly crushed 
and mangled ; but he galloped off to the hospital at Brussels and did 
not bleed to death. Here is the lance, broken and twisted, on which 
a lancer impaled himself. His horse was restive, and he was thrown 
forward on his weapon. When he looked behind him he saw the head 
of the lance sticking out at his back. They sawed off the shaft, drew 
out the head, and the man recovered and lived. Two men were at play 
fencing with sticks; one thrust the other through the nostril, and the 
game stopped. The hit man complained of pain in his head ; he 
soon after became unconscious, and died in a few hours. No outward 
wound was to be seen, which made the strangeness of the thing, but 
after his death, on a post-mortem examination, the feruled end of the 
stick was found embedded in his brain. The most extraordinary 
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case, however, is that of a sailor who fell from the mast-head and 
broke his skull. The bones kept continually coming away until he 
had no bony case left at all—only the brain and the soft scalp. There 
is a wax figure of him at the hospital where he sat with the small 
bones of his skull gathered together in his hands—like a second 
and instructive Glengulphus. 

There are many other things to see. To us outsiders it is 
interesting to watch a number of smart, well set up, handsome 
young fellows, in undress military uniform, with sleeves and aprons 
over their buttons and lace, working in the laboratory at the analysis 
of flour—whereof four sacks making 700 loaves are used daily; 
and of each new batch supplied to the Hospital a new analysis is 
made; or at the demonstration of the circulation of the blood by 
means of a newt’s tail and a powerful microscope ; or learning how 
to find a bullet by electricity—a bell ringing when the probe touches 
metal and silent when it only touches bone ; or studying the best 
method of carrying an ambulance stretcher, and tending the wounded 
in the field ; or verifying by the spectroscope the yellow band of 
sodium and the red and yellow bands of calcium. The sixty chemical 
pupils in the school when we were there are learning to do good work 
in their generation, and we honoured their sleeves and aprons. After 
two o’clock they may be in mufti, but undress uniform is de rigueur 
up to that time. 

Then there are models of all kinds of death-dealing missiles side 
by side with all kinds of healing appliances—including a model of 
the ambulance volante, the grandfather of all the tribe, and the 
stuffed carcass of a famous mule who kicked and bit and was a fury 
in his lifetime, but “a good one to go,” as we were told, and who 
died, happily before he had eaten a man—which was apparently the 
height of his ambition. 

The pathological museum is very complete ; the instruction given 
leaves nothing undone ; the whole school reflects infinite credit on 
the professors and the profession alike ; and in these circumstances 
would it not be wise in the Government to make the whole concern 
as complete as possible, so that this most important branch of the 
service might be filled by the best men, and the honour of saving 
life be as much coveted as that of destroying it ? 
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“THE VENERABLE BEDE.” 


SHORT time since, I laid before the readers of this Magazine! 
some account of that precious monument of our early history, 
the English Chronicle. To-day, I propose to follow up the subject 
by a brief sketch of the life and works of Beda, the only real autho- 
rity for the very first epoch of our national existence. Almost every 
child is familiar with the name of “ the Venerable Bede,” yet most 
persons even amongst the educated classes have apparently a vague 
notion that the bearer of that famous name was probably a medizval 
archdeacon of about the twelfth or thirteenth century, like Geoffrey 
of Monmouth or Giraldus Cambrensis. But the real importance of 
Beda in the development of our literature and the transmission of 
our early history is so very great, that he well deserves to be better 
known by the ordinary English reader. And when we reflect that 
he is in all likelihood the first Englishman whose writings have come 
down to us—for the great epic which goes by the name of Cedmon 
is probably a spurious composition of later date—we can hardly fail 
to feel an interest in this “ father of English learning,” as Burke 
truly called him—this “ teacher,” as he seemed to the chronicler of 
Melrose, “ not only of the English, but of the universal Church.” 
Beda was an English monk of the eighth century, in the days 
when Teutonic Britain had not yet coalesced into the single kingdom 
of England. Three great powers, those of Northumbria, Mercia, 
and Wessex—the north, the midland, and the south—still divided 
between them the overlordship of the various English, Jutish, and 
Saxon communities between the Frith of Forth and the coast of 
Dorset. Minor kings or sub-regu/i still ruled over the lesser Teutonic 
principalities. The Kelt still held half of Britain. At the date of 
Beda’s birth the Northern Welsh still retained their independence in 
Strathclyde ; the Welsh proper still spread to the banks of the 
Severn ; and the West Welsh of Cornwall still owned all the peninsula 
south of the Bristol Channel as far eastward as the Somersetshire 
marshes. Beyond Forth and Clyde the Picts yet ruled over the greater 
part of the Highlands, while the Scots, who have now given the name of 
Scotland to the whole of Britain beyond the Cheviots, were a mere 
* See Gentleman's Magazine for May 1880. 
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intrusive Irish colony in Argyllshire, Skye, and the Western Hebrides. 
These ethnical facts give an immense value to Beda’s writings, as his 
pages allow us to catch constant glimpses of the interaction between the 
Teutonic colonists and the still powerful Keltic aborigines. In his works, 
to put it briefly, we find Britain just in the act of becoming England. 

Beda was born at Jarrow, in the county of Durham, in the year 
674 4.D.!_ Only two hundred years had then yet elapsed since the 
landing of the first English colonists in Thanet. Scarcely more than 
a century had passed since the founder of the Northumbrian king- 
dom, Ida, as the English Chronicle quaintly puts it, had “timbered 
Bamborough, and betyned it with a hedge.” The memory of the 
Jutish leaders, Hengest and Horsa, must have been as fresh in the 
minds of the English in those days as the memory of the Pilgrim 
Fathers now is in the minds of rural New Englanders. The coloniz- 
ation of Yorkshire and East Anglia was almost as recent an event 
as the Declaration of Independence seems to a citizen of Massa- 
chusetts or Connecticut in our own days. The constant lingering 
warfare with the Welsh on the western marches was still as real and 
living a fact as the smouldering Indian wars of the American terri- 
tories to a farmer in Iowa or Nebraska. Less than fifty years before 
Beda’s birth, his native country of Northumbria was still a heathen 
land : only forty years had passed since the conversion of Wessex ; 
and Sussex was even then given over to the worship of Woden and 
Thunor. These facts again serve to show us how great is the value 
of Beda’s magnum opus, the “ Ecclesiastical History of the English 
People,” as the account of a person who lived amongst or slortly 
after the chief events which he describes. Is it not extraordinary 
that we are content to remain ignorant of the works of such an 
Englishman, writing in such a strange and interesting England as 
that which these short notes disclose ? 

Brief as had been the reign of the new faith in Northumbria, 
however, the church had already obtained considerable territorial 
influence. Establishment and endowment had begun in earnest. 
Benedict Biscop had founded two great abbeys near the mouth of 
the Wear, in towns which now bear the names of Bishop’s Wearmouth 
and Jarrow. ‘The neighbouring land, as we learn from Beda himself, 
belonged to the two monasteries, and on their estates the father of 
our historian was born. Beda has been kind enough, too, unlike 
the authors of the Chronicle, to give us a slight sketch of his 

' In this paper, which is of course intended for the general reader and not for 
professed historians, I adopt throughout what seem to me the most probable dates 


and facts, without entering into any critical disquisitions as to the grounds upon 
which I prefer one authority to another. 
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own life at the end of the “ Ecclesiastical History.” From it we 
learn that he was left an orphan, and was handed over, at the age of 
seven years, to the care of Abbot Benedict, after whose death Abbot 
Ceolfrid took charge of the young aspirant. ‘ Thenceforth,” says the 
aged monk fifty years later, ‘ I passed all my lifetime in the buildings 
of that monastery [Jarrow], and gave all my days to meditating on 
Scripture. In the intervals of my regular monastic discipline, and of 
my daily task of chanting in chapel, I have always amused myself 
either by learning, teaching, or writing. In the nineteenth year of 
my life I received ordination as deacon; in my thirtieth year I 
attained to the priesthood ; both functions being administered by the 
most reverend bishop John [afterwards known as St. John of 
Beverley], at the request of Abbot Ceolfrid. From the time of my 
ordination as priest to the fifty-ninth year of my life, I have occupied 
myself in briefly commenting upon Holy Scripture, for the use of 
myself and my brethren, from the works of the venerable Fathers, and 
in some cases I have added interpretations of my own to aid in their 
comprehension.” Then follows a formidable list of the good monk’s 
writings, too long for insertion here, but interesting as showing the 
range of his knowledge and the tastes of his age. It begins with a 
work on Genesis in four books ; next follow three books on the 
Tabernacle, its Vessels and the Vestments of the Priests : then come 
commentaries on Samuel and Kings ; and so on through the whole 
of the Canonical Books down to the Revelation of St. John the 
Divine. After these exegetical treatises, we get his more general 
works—“ A Book of Letters” (on the Reason of Leap Year, on the 
Equinoxes, and so forth) ; a “ Life of St. Anastasius ;” a “ Life of 
St. Cuthbert,” in prose and “ heroic verse ;” a History of his own 
Abbey ; the “ Ecclesiastical History of our Island and People ;” a 
“ Book of Hymns in various Metres ;” a “ Book of Epigrams in 
Heroic or Elegiac Metre ;” a work “ De Natura Rerum”—on the 
Nature of Things (one would imagine that this comprehensive title 
might have rendered all the rest unnecessary) ; and others on Ortho- 
graphy, the Metric Art, and like subjects. It is clear that Beda’s life 
was at least not an idle one. 

“ The institutions of the monastery in which Beda was educated,” 
says Mr. Stevenson (to whose scholarly edition of the ‘ Ecclesiastical 
History ” I owe the deepest obligations), “must have tended in an 
eminent degree to supply him with that learning for which he 
was so eminently distinguished. Belonging to the order of St. 
Benedict, which, beyond all others, was calculated to promote 
attachment to literature, and possessing, as may be presumed, a 
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natural taste for study, he was fortunate in having access to a library 
of more than ordinary extent and value. Benedict Biscop, the first 
Abbot of Wearmouth and Jarrow, had paid at least four visits to the 
Papal Court, and had each time returned to England laden with the 
choicest manuscripts and works of art (?) which Rome could furnish. 

. A Benedictine monastery, consisting of more than six 
hundred monks, endowed with princely revenues,”—Mr. Miall and 
the Liberation Society will shudder to learn that Jarrow possessed no 
less than 15,000 acres of English land—“ and governed by an abbot 
who was interested in the promotion of literature, must, in all 
probability, have produced many eminent men, whose studies and 
example were likely to have an influence on a young and enthusiastic 
scholar.” It has been plausibly suggested that Beda may have learnt 
Roman music from John the Archcantor, whom Benedict Biscop 
brought with him from Italy : while his apparent knowledge of Greek 
—then a rare accomplishment in the West, as Mr. Green rightly 
notes—was perhaps due to “the school which the Greek Archbishop 
Theodore ”—himself a monk of Tarsus in Cilicia—* founded beneath 
the walls of Canterbury.” 

Nothing more is known of our author’s history, save the touching 
but twice-told tale of his peaceful death. I shall not retell the pretty 
pathetic story here, for abler pens have done it better justice else- 
where than I can pretend to do. Several manuscripts have preserved 
to us the letter of Cuthbert, afterwards Abbot of Jarrow, to his friend 
Cuthwine, giving us the very date of his death, May 27, a.p. 735, 
and also narrating the somewhat overdrawn picture, with which we are 
all familiar, of how he died just as he had completed his translation 
of St. John’s Gospel. “Thus saying, he passed the day in peace till 
eventide. The boy [his scribe] said to him, ‘Still one sentence, 
beloved master, is yet unwritten.’ He answered, ‘Write it quickly. 
After a while the boy said, ‘ Now the sentence is written.’ Then he 
replied, ‘ It is well,’ quoth he, ‘thou hast said the truth: it is finished.’ 
eeeer And so he passed away to the kingdom of heaven.” 

The great work which gives Beda a claim to our attention at the 
present day is}his “ Ecclesiastical History of the English People.” 
This History consists of five books, divided into short chapters, and 
makes up about four hundred pages of an ordinary modern octavo ; 
it is written in very easy and fairly classical Latin, but often in a 
turgid style which strongly contrasts with the native English sim- 
plicity of the Chronicle. Five ancient manuscripts, one of them 
transcribed only two years after Beda’s death, and now deposited in 
the Cambridge Library, give us the text in a very pure form. Mr. 
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Stevenson’s edition for the English Historical Society renders the 
work thoroughly accessible to modern English readers. Indeed, 
there is no reason why everybody who knows enough Latin to make 
out the sense of Czesar’s “ Commentaries” should not study Beda for 
himself in the original. For those who cannot, an excellent transla- 
tion exists in the collection of English Church Historians. 

The earlier portion of the “ Ecclesiastical History ” is taken up with 
the events which preceded the conversion of the English to Christi- 
anity, and therefore deals mainly with the Britons (or Welsh) and their 
Roman masters. This part of the work is a mere compilation from the 
writings of older authors, such as the “ Universal History” of Orosius, 
end the doubtful lamentations of the Welsh monk Gildas. But from 
the arrival of St. Augustine of Canterbury, Beda ceases to be a 
second-hand narrator, and continues the story of the English church 
and people as an original investigator. For his materials he was 
apparently indebted to three sources: his own personal knowledge, 
verbal information from others, and written documents now lost. 
But of his general fidelity no doubt exists. Not only do his facts 
usually tally with those which we learn elsewhere, but the documents 
which he quotes are almost always correctly cited. In one interesting 
case, that of King Caedwalla’s monument in Rome (of which I shall 
have more to say hereafter), the original epitaph still exists, and it 
differs from Beda’s copy only in two or three unimportant verbal 
particulars. Such unimpeachable evidence affords us every ground 
of confidence in the historical accuracy of our author. 

I propose to give a few selected extracts from the “ Historia 
Ecclesiastica,” as I have already done from the English Chronicle, in 
order that Beda may speak for himself to our modern ears. It will 
be clear from the passages here selected, that Beda’s History is quite 
as valuable from a social and political standpoint as from the purely 
ecclesiastical point of view. 

In Book I, cap. xxxiv. Beda thus narrates the exploits of 
Aethelfrith, king of Northumbria, who ascended the throne about 
the year 592, three-quarters of a century before Beda’s birth. The 
chapter is headed, “ How Aedilfrid, king of the Northan-hymbri, 
wasting the tribes of the Scots in battle, expelled them from the 
territories of the English.” 

In these times there reigned over the kingdom of the Northan-hymbri a 
most brave and ambitious king, Aedilfrid, who, more than all other nobles of 
the English, wasted the race of the Britons: so that he seemed comparable to 
Saul, formerly kingof the Israelitish people, this only being excepted, that he was 


ignorant of the divine religion.” (Observe, in passing, how meritorious an act it 
appeared to Beda that an English king should ‘‘ waste the Britons,”—just as a 
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western American might talk to-day of smashing the Indians.) ‘For no one of 
our tribunes,”—the word is Beda’s, not mine ; perhaps he thought it the finest 
Latin for the English ea/dorman—‘‘ no one of our kings, has rendered-more of 
their lands either tributary to or an integral part of the English territory, whether 
by subjugating or by exterminating the natives. To whom we might rightly apply 
that phrase which the patriarch employed in blessing his son in the person of Saul, 
‘ Benjamin, a ravening wolf, in the morning shall devour the prey, and at night 
shall divide the spoil.’ Whence, moved by his proceedings, Aedan, king of the 
Scots, who inhabit Britain”—to distinguish them from the other and original 
Scots who inhabited Ireland—‘‘ came against him with an immense and powerful 
army : but he fled, beaten, with a mere handful. Sooth to say, at a famous spot 
called Degsa’s-stan,” (that is, the stone of Degsa) ‘‘almost all his army was cut 
to pieces. In which battle, also, Theobald, brother of Aedilfrid, with all his 
detachment, was destroyed. Which aforesaid war Aedilfrid completed in the 
six hundred and third year from the incarnation of our Lord, but of his own reign 
(which he held for twenty-four years) the eleventh : furthermore, in the first year 
of Focas [Phocas], who then held the highest post of the Roman kingdom. From 
that time forward none of the Scottish kings has ventured to come against the 
English nation unto this day.” 


This single passage sufficiently shows several characteristic marks 
of Beda’s style, and several of the lessons which we may learn from 
him. Note, first, the careful manner in which the dates are given and 
verified, so as to synchronize all the events with which the historian 
deals. Indeed, Beda was a terrible stickler for chronology, and was 
constantly writing upon that important medizval question, the con- 
struction of the Kalendar. In times when a few days’ discrepancy 
as to the date of keeping Easter might imperil a man’s chance of 
eternal salvation, it was no wonder that the worthy monks kept 
a sharp look-out upon the moon’s phases. Then, again, observe the 
singular moral atmosphere in which Beda lived, when to waste the 
Britons was a deed almost sufficient to atone for paganism itself. 
And, lastly, notice the implications of that allusion to kings and 
ealdormen of the English who subjugated and rendered tributary the 
native Cymri. These few words are in themselves a satisfactory 
answer to those Teutonic dogmatists who will have it that the 
English conquerors utterly exterminated the aboriginal Kelts. The 
truth is, as I have endeavoured to show elsewhere, that more than 
half the population of Britain is at this moment of Keltic descent. 

The following passage, which occurs after the history of the con- 
version of Kent, introduces the celebrated synod held by Augustine 
with the Welsh clergy :— 

“ Meanwhile Augustine, aided by king Aedilberct, convened to a 
colloquy the bishops and doctors of the nearest province of the 
Britons, in the place which to the present day is called in the 
English language Augustine’s Ac, that is to say, the Oak of 
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Augustine, on the borders of the Huiccii (Worcestershire) and the West 
Saxons ; and he began to admonish them with a brotherly admoni- 
tion to embrace with him the Catholic faith, and to undertake the 
common task of evangelizing the pagans. For they did not observe 
Easter Sunday at the proper period, but kept it from the fourteenth 
to the twentieth moon, which computation results in a cycle of 
eighty-four years! Moreover they did many other things contrary 
to the unity of the church.” For example, they insisted upon here- 
tically cutting their tonsure in a crescent instead of a circle, which 
criminal practice all the eloquence of Augustine could not induce 
them to abandon. It is not surprising, after such obdurate conduct, 
that the Welsh Christians should have been afterwards ‘‘ wasted” by 
the aforesaid pagan king, Aethelfrith of Northumbria, who “ collected 
a great army at the City of the Legions [Chester] (which is called by 
the English Legacaestir, but by the Britons more correctly Carlegion), 
and made a terrible slaughter of the perfidious race.” ‘The unhappy 
Welsh, it must be remembered, besides being foreigners, were also 
heretics, and thus deserving of little pity at Beda’s hands. Over two 
thousand Welsh monks of Bangor Iscoed were slain by the heathen 
invader. “ And thus,” concludes the pious and patriotic Northumbrian, 
“ the prediction of the holy pontiff Augustine was fulfilled, although 
he himself had long since been raised to the heavenly kingdom ; so 
that even in this world the wicked heretics might know by the 
vengeance which overtook them how wrongfully they had slighted 
the counsels of eternal salvation offered to their acceptance.” It will 
be seen that to the medieval mind it was no light matter to trifle 
with the date of holidays. Nevertheless, Beda explains that Aethel- 
frith killed the monks because, though they bore no arms, they 
prayed against him: whence we may conclude that the English 
did not usually put to death non-combatant Welshmen. 

The next great king of Northumbria whom Beda celebrates is 
Eadwine, under whose auspices his country embraced Christianity. 
“ At this time,” says Beda, “ the nation of the Northan-hymbri, that 
is, the tribe of English who dwell on the northern side of the river 
Humber, received the word of the faith, with their king Aedwin, by 
the preaching of Paulinus, whom I have already mentioned. As an 
earnest of this king’s future conversion and translation to the heavenly 
kingdom, even his temporal power was permitted to increase greatly, 
so that he did what no other Englishman had done before—that is 
to sav, he united under his own rule all the provinces of Britain, 
inhabited either by English or Britons. Moreover, he subdued to 
the empire of the English the Mevanian islands [Anglesey and Man], 
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the first and southernmost of which (being also the largest and most 
fertile) contains a sufficient space for nine hundred and sixty families, 
according to English measurement, while the second holds over 
three hundred.” The first-named island has ever since borne the 
appropriate name of Angles’ Ey,—the Isle of Englishmen. But it 
must be remembered that the population of Man is still mainly Keltic. 
Here too we see that even in pagan times the Teutonic invaders did 
not utterly destroy the native Kelts, as has been often asserted. 

The historian goes on to narrate the causes which led to the con- 
version of Eadwine, amongst which we may mention, first, the fact 
that he had married Aethelburgh, a daughter of Aethelberht, the 
Christian king of Kent. Paulinus, the first apostle of the North, 
accompanied the Kentish princess to her new home. But it was a 
semi-miraculous escape from an assassin, and the safe birth of a 
daughter, which convinced Eadwine of the efficacy of Christianity. 
“In the succeeding year” [626], says Beda, “there came into the 
province a certain cut-throat, named Eumer, sent by Cwichelm, king 
of the West Saxons, and hoping to deprive the king at once of his 
kingdom and his life. He had with him a two-edged poisoned 
sword, so that if the wound itself was not sufficient to kill the king, 
he might perish of the venom. This man arrived at the king’s 
palace on the first day of Eastertide [April 17th], near the river 
Deruventio [Derwent], where was then the royal city.” It still bears the 
name of Coningsborough, “ the king’s town,” like our later Kingstons. 
“ He entered as though bearing an embassy from his own lord, and 
after delivering his pretended message, he rose suddenly, unsheathed 
his dagger, and made an attack upon the king. Lilla, a faithful 
servant [thegn] of the king, saw the intended blow, and having no 
shield at hand to defend his master from death, at once interposed 
his own body before the thrust. But with such force did the assassin 
drive home his dagger, that even through the body of the murdered 
soldier he wounded the king. .. . . On the self-same blessed Easter 
night,” continues the good chronicler, “the queen bore the king a 
daughter, by name Eanfled : and when the king, in the presence of 
Bishop Paulinus, offered up thanks to his gods for the safe birth of 
his daughter, the bishop on the other hand began to offer up thanks 
to the Lord Christ, and to assure the king that he by his prayers had 
obtained from the Lord the safe and painless delivery of the queen.” 
Eadwine, however, though smitten with conviction, was determined 
not to act precipitately ; so, instead of being at once baptised, he first 
went on an expedition against the faithless Cwichelm, and utterly 
overthrew the West Saxon king. After this further proof of the 
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power of the faith, he returned to Coningsborough, and put himselt 
as a catechumen under the care of Paulinus. The pope himself was 
induced to interest himself in so promising a convert, and he wrote 
a couple of letters to Eadwine and his queen. These letters, the 
originals of which were doubtless carefully preserved in the royal 
archives, are copied in full by Beda, as are many other official 
documents throughout the whole of the “ Ecclesiastical History.” They 
are superscribed respectively “To the glorious Acdwin, king of the 
English, Bonifacius the Bishop, servant of the servants of God,” and 
**To the glorious lady, our daughter, Queen A%dilberg, Bonifacius, 
&c.” The letters are rather hortatory than argumentative ; but no 
doubt the honour of receiving such an epistle from the Bishop of the 
Eternal City was not without its full influence upon Eadwine’s semi- 
barbaric mind. 

Still, the prudent king held back. He took advice of his witan, 
and first of the high priest Coifii That candid pontiff delivered 
himself after this fashion—or at least Beda does so on his account, 
much as Herodotus narrates the argument of the Persian conspirators 
on the relative advantages of democracy and despotism:—“ I advise 
you, king, to look into the new religion which is now preached to 
us; but I will tell you what I have learnt by experience—that this 
religion which we have hitherto held is of no practical use or value 
whatsoever. None of your subjects has given himself up more 
studiously than I have to the culture of our gods, and yet there are 
many who receive greater benefits and higher rewards from you than 
I do, and who prosper more in all their social and commercial 
arrangements. But if the gods were worth anything, they would 
rather choose to assist me than those who serve them less carefully.” 
No doubt the monks of Jarrow, with their 15,000 acres of land, 
could fully appreciate the force of this truly English and practical 
argument. At any rate, Coifi acted up to his professions, for he 
instantly profaned the temple of his gods by flinging a lance at it in 
derision, as Laocoon did at the Trojan horse. The gods, strange to 
say, did not avenge this insult to their abode. Thereupon, “ King 
ZEduin, with all the nobles and most of the common folk of his 
nation, received the faith and the font of holy regeneration, in the 
eleventh year of his reign, which is the year of our Lord’s incarnation 
the six hundred and twenty-seventh and about the hundred and 
eightieth after the arrival of the English in Britain. He was baptised 
at York on Easter-day, the first before the Ides of April (April 12), 
in the church of St. Peter the Apostle, which he himself had hastily 
built of wood, while he was being catechised and prepared for 
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baptism ; and in the same city he gave the bishopric to his prelate 
and sponsor Paulinus. But after his baptism he took care, by 
Paulinus’s direction, to build a larger and finer church of stone, in 
the midst whereof his original chapel should be enclosed.” To this 
day York Minster, the lineal descendant of Eadwine’s wooden 
church, remains dedicated to St. Peter, and Archbishop Thomson 
sits (metaphorically) in the bishop-stool of Paulinus. Part of 
Eadwine’s later stone cathedral was discovered under the existing 
choir during the repairs rendered necessary by the incendiary 
Martin. 

As to the heathen temple, its traces still remained even in Beda’s 
day, just as old Hawaiians still point out the sites once sacred to Pelé. 
“ That place, formerly the abode of idols, is now pointed out not far 
from York to the westward, beyond the river Dornuentio, and is to- 
day called Godmundingaham [the home of the men under the gods’ 
protection], where the priest himself, through the inspiration of the 
true God, polluted and destroyed the altars which he himself had 
consecrated.” So close did Beda stand to these early heathen 
English times. It may not be uninteresting to compare the case of 
a modern Raja of Nipal who, enraged because a beautiful wife had 
been disfigured by smallpox, paraded all his gods in a line and 
annihilated them for ever with a “ whiff of grape shot.” A some- 
what similar story of a Tahitian queen is doubtless familiar to many 
of my readers. 

Another stray passage in the same book shows the like nearness 
to the events commemorated. Eadwine “built a basilica at Campo- 
donum [‘the field of Don,’ probably Doncaster], where the royal 
residence then was ; and this basilica was afterwards burnt with all 
the town by those pagans [the Mercians under Penda] who slew 
King A®duin ; wherefore later kings made themselves a palace in the 
district of Loidis [Leeds]. But the altar escaped the fire because 
it was of stone, and is still preserved in the monastery of the reverend 
abbot and priest Thrydwulf, in the forest of Elmet.” 

Shortly after these events, Pope Honorius sent a congratulatory 
letter to Eadwine upon his Christian zeal, and this letter is also 
copied in full. Indeed, Beda is fond of incorporating such original 
documents in his text, and he has thus preserved us the very words 
of many earlier writers. The letter is superscribed “To the most 
excellent and noble lord, our son Aduin, King of the English, 
Honorius the bishop, servant of the servants of God, sends greeting.” 
Last time, when Boniface wrote, Eadwine was still only a promising 
enquirer, and therefore he was not addressed as a son of the Church, 
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though A&thelburh was rightly called “our daughter.” But now 
Eadwine had approved “the integrity of his Christianity,” and was 
fairly entitled to the Pope’s benediction. Observe, too, that Beda is 
quite innocent of the word Anglo-Saxon. To him Eadwine is 
simply “king of the English,” the people are “the English race,” 
and the language is “the English tongue.” He would as soon have 
thought of applying that mongrel phrase to Eadwine as we should 
think of calling Mr. Gladstone an Anglo-Saxon statesman, or 
Mr. Osborne Morgan an Ancient Briton with Silurian views upon 
the Burials Bill. 

After the conversion of Northumbria, Beda goes on to detail the 
great revival in the Welsh and Irish church, and the missions of the 
Pictish clergy to northern and central England, which succeeded the 
pagan reaction under Penda. He admires Aedan, the apostle of the 
North, for his Christian zeal ; but, says he, “ quod pascha non suo 
tempore observabat, canonicum ejus tempus ignorans..... non 
approbo nec laudo.” Beda, indeed, often reminds us of Longfellow’s 
medizval disputant, with his cry of “ May the Lord send your soul to 
perdition, for your treatise on the irregular verbs!” Pernicious views 
on Easter are to him the red rag of orthodoxy, like the question of 
the big or little end of eggs to the metaphysicians of Lilliput. He is 
tolerant enough to admire a muscular heathen who can hit hard 
knocks against the Welsh, but his Christian charity cannot go the 
length of embracing those heretical believers in the cycle of eighty- 
four years. 

The early bishops “of Lichfield, then the capital of Mercia, are 
commemorated in the following passage:— 

‘*The first bishop in the province of the Mercians, and also of the Middle 
English and of the Lindisfaras [the inhabitants of Lindisse or Lindsey, one of 
the three divisions of Lincolnshire] was Diuma, as I before mentioned, who died 
and was buried amongst the Middle English, The second was Cellach, who 
abandoned his bishopric and returned during his lifetime to Scotland [Argyllshire, 
or perhaps Ireland]. Both of these were by birth Scots [that is, Irish]. The 
third was Trumhere, by race an Englishman, but educated and ordained by the 
Scots. He was abbot of the monastery which is called Ingetlingum [Gilling]. 
That is the place where King Oswin was slain. For Queen Aeanfied his relation, 
to avoid the retribution of his unjust death, begged from King Oswy that he should 
give a site to construct a monastery to the aforesaid servant of God, Trumhere, 
who also was a relation of the murdered king: in which monastery perpetual 
prayers might be offered up for the eternal salvation of both kings, the murderer 
and the murdered. The same King Oswy, three years after the fall of King Penda, 
assumed the overlordship of the Mercian people, and also of the people in the 
other southern provinces. He likewise subdued the race of Picts in great part to 
the kingdom of the English. He then gave to Peada, son of king Penda, because 
he was his kinsman, the kingdom of the Southern Mercians, who consist, they 
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say, of five thousand families, separated by the river Treant [Trent] from the 
Northern Mercians, whose land holds seven thousand families. But this Peada 
was wickedly slain in the next spring, by the treachery (as report goes) of his own 
wife, and that too on the very day of Easter! But at the end of three years after 
Penda’s death, the chiefs [ealdormen] of the Mercian nation—Immin, Eafha, 
and Eadberci—rebelled against King Oswy, raising up as their king Wulfhere, a 
young son of Penda, whom they had secretly hidden away: and expelling the 
princes of the alien king, they bravely recovered their freedom and their country ;” 
[Well done, Beda, seeing that the oppressor was your own Northumbrian country- 
man! Not many Germans would congratulate a brave Frenchman on the 
recovery of Alsace and Lorraine]. ‘‘ Thus the Mercians, now a free people, under 
their own king, rejoiced to serve Christ, the true king of the sempiternal heavenly 
kingdom.” 

It seems a strange idea to us at the present day that the great 
ecclesiastical organizers of England should have been an African 
Moor and a Cilician Greek; yet such is in fact the case. I shall 
extract the greater part of the story in which Beda narrates these 
events. 

“The apostolic Pope, taking counsel on this matter, carefully 
sought out a man whom he might send as primate of the English 
churches. Now there was in the monastery of Hiridanum, not far 
from Neapolis (Naples) in Campania, an abbot, by name Hadrian, an 
African by race, diligently imbued with holy literature, well instructed 
both in monastic and ecclesiastical literature, and equally skilled in 
the Greek and Latin tongues. The Pope summoned him and 
ordered him to accept the primacy and go to Britain.” But it was 
no light task in those days to undertake the archbishopric of an 
island which seemed to the cultivated Italians a sort of Iceland or 
Greenland in the cheerless North. Hadrian pleaded a genuine Wolo 
cpiscopari, though he was ready to undertake the less onerous duties 
of coadjutor. ‘“‘ There was at that time in Rome a monk known to 
Hadrian, by name Theodore, born at Tharsus in Cilicia”—medizval 
copyists, like the Arrius of Catullus and our own ’Arry, can never 
resist the temptation to insert an extra aspirate gratis, as in Anthonius, 
Tharsus, and Samuhel—“a man skilled in literature, sacred and 
profane, Greek and Latin, distinguished for high morality, and 
venerable in age—that is,” explains the accurate historian in a side 
whisper, “ being sixty-six years old. Hadrian offered this brother to 
the pontiff for ordination as bishop, and obtained his request, but 
only on condition that he should himself conduct him safely into 
Britain, because he had already twice visited the region of Gaul, for 
divers reasons, and was therefore well acquainted with the route and 
possessed a sufficient body of men of his own,”—much as Dr. Moffat 
might now offer to conduct a bishop of Zululand through the friendly 
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country of the Bechuanas. ‘“ Moreover, being his fellow-labourer in 
doctrine, he would be able to take special care that Theodore should 
not, after the fashion of the Greeks, introduce anything contrary to 
the verity of the faith into the church over which he was to preside. 
The archbishop designate, being ordained sub-deacon, waited four 
months till his hair grew, that it might be shorn into a round tonsure; 
for at that time he had only the tonsure of St. Paul, the blessed 
apostle, after the fashion of Eastern people. He was ordained by 
Pope Vitalian, in the year of our Lord’s incarnation 668, on Sunday, 
the 7th of the kalends of April [March 26th]; and on the 6th of 
the kalends of June [May 27th] he was sent with Hadrian into 
Britain.” 

Their journey from Rome to Canterbury was not so expeditious 
as the modern route v#@ Mont Cenis and Paris. ‘“ They proceeded 
together by sea to Massilia [Marseilles], and thence by land to 
Arhelas [another superfluous aspirate, Arelas being the classicai form 
of the existing Arles]. They gave to John, archbishop of that city, 
letters commendatory from Pope Vitalian, and were detained by him 
till Ebrinus, Mayor of the Palace [to Clothair III.], granted them 
leave to go whither they would. Having received this permission, 
Theodore betook himself to Agilberct, bishop of Paris, and being 
kindly received by him remained with him a considerable time. 
Hadrian first went to Emme, bishop of the Senones [Sens], and 
then to Faro, bishop of the Meldi [Meaux], with whom he spent a 
long and pleasant visit; for the approach of winter had compelled 
them to remain quietly where they were. But when trustworthy 
messengers informed King Ecgberht [of Kent, not the famous West 
Saxon] that the bishop whom they had sought from the Roman 
pontiff was in the realm of the Franks, he at once sent Reedfrid, his 
prefect |gerefa or reeve, I suppose] to conduct him over. He, on his 
arrival, took possession of Theodore, with Ebrinus’ leave, and escorted 
him to a harbour named Quentavic”—notice the Norse or Teutonic 
name ; already northern pirates must have been scouring the coast 
of Picardie ; it is now called Etaples—“ where he rested for a while, 
wOfh out with fatigue, and as soon as he was convalescent, sailed for 
Britain. But Ebrinus detained Hadrian, since he suspected him of 
carrying some embassy from the Emperor (Constantius the Bearded] 
to the kings of Britain, contrary to the interests of the [Frankish] 
kingdom, whose highest administrative office he then filled. When, 
however, he had credibly learnt that Hadrian had no such mission, 
he released him and allowed him to follow Theodore. As soon as 
he arrived, the archbishop bestowed upon him the monastery of the 
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blessed apostle Peter, where the Archbishops of Canterbury are 
usually buried.” Is not this a graphic picture of continental travel, 
as performed by two peaceful monks, in the end of the seventh 
century ? 

I should be giving a somewhat one-sided view of Beda’s great 
work, however, if I confined myself to such comparatively historical 
quotations as these. The element of the marvellous enters largely 
into the “ Ecclesiastical History,” as into all other medizval monastic 
chronicles. But this peculiarity does not at all destroy the general his- 
torical credibility of the narrator. We must remember that miracles 
then formed part of the general mental atmosphere, and that the most 
trivial coincidences, or the most ordinary recoveries from illness, were 
easily magnified into special interpositions of the local saint. Beda 
relates these events in good faith as they were told him ; but he is 
just as much an accurate historian in this as in other particulars. 
The true want of fidelity to nature would have been to suppress such 
incidents of everyday life. We want a picture of early England as it 
really was ; and miracles formed a part of its common experience, 
just as they still do in Spain, in Sicily, or in India. The headings 
of a few chapters are sufficient to show us, in a general way, “ How, 
in the monastery of Barking, a heavenly light pointed out where the 
bodies of the holy women ought to be buried ;” “ How, in the same 
monastery, a little boy called upon a maiden who was to follow him ; 
and how a girl on the point of leaving her body, beheld some small 
portion of the future glory ;” “‘ How a blind woman, praying in the 
cemetery, was restored to sight ;” “ How Cuthberct, the man of God, 
living an anchorite’s life, obtained a spring from dry ground, and 
raised a crop out of due season ;” “How the same priest, after his 
elevation to the bishopric, foretold his own approaching death to the 
anchorite Hereberct ;” “ How one was cured of a palsy at his tomb ;” 
and “ How one in the province of the Northan-Hymbri rose from the 
dead, and related many things which he had seen, both terrible and 
delightful.” Those who try to rationalise such accounts may explain 
the first case by supposing the presence of an ignis fatuus, or the 
second by a mere delirium ; but most of them are clearly simple 
instances of the growth of legend. It is better to accept them frankly, 
as so many indications of the popular genius, than to explain them 
away by arbitrary suppositions. Wherever the belief in miracles 
exists, miracles exist in plenty ; and their occurrence in Beda no 
more invalidates the trustworthiness of his historical facts than 
the portents mentioned in Livy invalidate our belief in Roman 
history. 

YOL, CCXLVII, NO. 1795. H 
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Perhaps the most interesting of all Beda’s stories is that which 
relates to Czedwalla, king of Wessex, to whom I have already 
alluded. ‘The narrative runs as follows :— 


In the third year of the reign of Aldfrid [of Northumbria], Czdwalla, king 
of the West Saxons, after ruling most powerfully over his own nation, abdicated 
his sovereignty for the sake of the Lord and the eternal kingdom, and went to 
Rome, desiring to gain for himself this singular glory, namely, that, at the threshold 
of the blessed apostles, he might be washed in the font of Baptism, in which alone 
he had learned that the entrance to the heavenly life lay open to the human race; 
and at the same time hoping that soon after his baptism he might lay aside the 
flesh, and pass, a pure soul, to the eternal delights. Both which things, by the 
Lord’s aid, he accomplished as he had desired. For arriving at Rome during the 
papacy of Sergius, he was baptised on the holy day of Easter Saturday, in the 
689th year of our Lord’s incarnation; and while he still wore the white gar- 
ments [of baptism], he fell ill of languor [no doubt from the fever of the Cam- 
pagna], and was freed of his flesh on the 12th of the Kalends of May [April 20], 
and associated with the kingdom of the blest in Heaven. On his baptism Pope 
Sergius had given him the name of Peter, in order that he might be the name- 
sake of the blessed Prince of the Apostles, to whose holy body he had come from 
the ends of the earth, drawn by pious veneration. He was buried in his [St. 
Peter’s] church, and, by order of the pontiff, an epitaph was written on his tomb, 
It ran after this fashion: — 


Culmen, opes, ‘subolem, pollentia regna, triumphos, 
Exuvias, proceres, moenia, castra, lares, 

Quaque patrum virtus, et qua congesserat ipse, 
Czedual armipotens liquit amore Dei, 

Ut Petrum sedemque Petri rex cerneret hospes, 
Cujus fonte meras sumeret almus aquas, 

Splendificumque jubar radianti carperet haustu, 
Ex quo vivificus fulgor ubique fluit. 

* * * * * * * 

Sospes enim veniens supremo ex orbe Britanni,' 
Per varias gentes, per freta, perque vias, 

Urbem Romuleam vidit, templumque verendum 
Aspexit Petri, mystica dona gerens. 

Candidus inter oves Christi sociabilis ibit ; 
Corpore nam tumulum, mente superna tenet. 

Commutasse magis sceptrorum insignia credas, 
Quem regnum Christi promeruisse vides. 


In themselves, Pope Sergius’ elegiacs are not much better than 
most other monumental effusions, though the last couplet contains a 
pretty conceit enough ; but they are interesting to Englishmen, at 
least, from the subject to which they relate. I have quoted half of 
them in the original Latin, because some people may still retain Dr. 


* [ Query, Britannus or Britanno? ] 
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Johnson’s prejudice against an English epitaph, and, indeed, they 
are scarcely worth the labour of translating: But, lest the fairer halt 
of my readers should think me lazy, I will venture on a free 
transcript of the above-quoted lines, in which I cannot pretend to do 
much better than my original. 


** Ceedwalla’s realm, his kin, his castled walls, 
His foeman’s spoils, his hearth, his smiling land, 
Won by his fathers’ or his own strong hand, 
He leaves when heaven calls. 


Peter and Peter’s throne our royal guest 
Fain would behold, deep draughts of faith to drink 
From that eternal fountain’s radiant brink 

That gilds his furthest west. 


Safely he came from Britain’s utmost shore, 
Through many an alien race and distant plain, 
To Rome’s high towers and Peter’s lordly fane, 

And mystic gifts he bore. 


Snow-white he mounts to join Christ’s happy fold : 
Heaven holds his soul, this tomb enshrines his corse. 
’Twas but to change a crown of earthly dross 

For one of purer gold.” 


Having thus thanklessly sacrificed to my native politeness—for I do 
not profess myself a poet—I may go on to transcribe the prose 
portion of the inscription. 


Here was buried Czedwall, called also Peter, king of the Saxons, on the 12th 
of the kalends of May [April 20], second indiction. He lived thirty years, more 
or less, and died during the imperial reign of our Lord Justinian, pious, Augustus, 
in the fourth year of his consulship, in the second year of the pontificate of our 
Apostolic lord, Pope Sergius. 


Interesting as this inscription is in itself, it derives still greater 
interest from the fact that its original actually exists at St. Peter’s, 
Rome. A copy of the epitaph, taken from the stone itself, is printed 
by Fabretti in his “ Antique Inscriptiones,” and it differs from Beda’s 
version only in such minor points of transcription as a/batum, where 
Beda has the obvious blunder ad/atum, and ejus for Beda’s e#. We 
know that several of Beda’s brother-monks visited Rome in 701, and 
it is probable that one of them brought back a somewhat careless 
copy of this epitaph for his friend at Jarrow. Another side-allusion 
to Czedwalla’s pilgrimage is found in Paul Warnefrid, the historian 
of the Lombards, who mentions that the West Saxon prince, on his 
way to Rome, spent a short time with Cunibert, king of Lombardy. 

H2 
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Such minute facts of early English life may still be recovered by 
diligent study of the existing materials. 

I know nothing more curious in history than the collocation of 
names in this Roman inscription—Justinian, the younger, one of 
those last Byzantine emperors whose phantom authority was still 
recognised at Rome as that of a successor of Augustus ; Sergius the 
First, one of the earliest Popes who enjoyed practically temporal 
power in the eternal city ; and Czedwalla of Wessex, the collateral 
ancestor and predecessor of Queen Victoria. For Cadwalla was the 
descendant of Cerdic, and from his father was descended Ecgberht, 
so-called first king of all England, who transmitted his claim to the 
family of Edward the Confessor, through which the Plantagenets, 
Tudors, Stuarts, and Guelphs trace back their blood to Cerdic and 
Woden. 

Is it not extraordinary to think that we can find out so much of 
what was passing in England and in Western Europe generally in 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries? To most people, the 
history of England before the Norman Conquest seems a mere 
phantasmagoria of the “Saxon Heptarchy,” the “ Ancient Britons,” 
and those painted kaleiodoscopic figures, the Picts and Caledonians. 
But in reality, we can trace a pretty constant succession of kings and 
bishops in all the great royal towns of York, Lichfield, Winchester, 
and Canterbury, We can discover even minute details with refer- 
ence to the daily life and gossip of the West Saxon and Mercian 
Courts. I do not say that it would be worth any man’s while to 
learn by heart the dry lists in the Chronicle—“ Czedwalla was Czn- 
brihting, Czenbriht was Cading, Cadda Cuthaing, Cutha Ceawli- 
ning,” and so forth :—but it is certainly well worth while to read 
Beda and the Chronicle for the graphic side-picture which they give 
us of early pagan and Christian England—a mere strip of Teutonic 
colony on the east coast of Britain, engaged perpetually in a desul- 
tory border warfare with the unconquered Welsh upon the western 
marches. Nothing but the first-hand study of these primitive 
English annals can ever enable us properly to understand the later 
history of our country: and first amongst these precious documents 
of our national birth-time may be reckoned Beda’s “ Ecclesiastical 
History.” From it, and from it only, we get the one original and 
contemporary record of Britain as it was in the very act of becoming 
England. 

GRANT ALLEN. 





AERIAL EXPLORATION OF THE 
~ ARCTIC REGIONS. 


N our own hemisphere, and separated from our own coasts by 

only a few days’ journey on our own element, there remains 

a blank circle of unexplored country above 800 miles in diameter. 

We have tried to cross it, and have not succeeded. Nothing further 

need be said in reply to those who ask, “ Why should we start 
another Arctic Expedition ?” 

The records of previous attempts to penetrate this area of geogra- 
phical mystery prove the existence of a formidable barrier of moun- 
tainous land, fringed by fjords or inlets, like those of Norway, some 
of which may be open, though much contracted northward, like the 
Vestfjord that lies between the Lofoden islands and the mainland of 
Scandinavia. The majority evidently run inland like the ordinary 
Norwegian fjords or the Scotch firths, and terminate in land valleys 
that continue upwards to fjeld regions, or elevated humpy land which 
acts as a condenser to the vapour-laden air continually streaming to- 
wards the Pole from the warmer regions of the earth, and returning 
in lower streams when cooled. The vast quantities of water thus 
condensed fall upon these hills and table lands as snow crystals. 
W hat becomes of this everlasting deposit ? 

Unlike the water that rains on temperate hill sides, it cannot all 
flow down to the sea as torrents and liquid rivers, but it does come 
down nevertheless, or long ere this it would reach the highest 
clouds. It descends mainly as glaciers, which creep down slowly, 
but steadily and irresistibly, filling up the valleys on their way ; and 
stretching outwards into the fjords and channels, which they block 
up with their cleft and chasmed crystalline angular masses that 
still creep outward to the sea until they float, and break off or 
“calve” as mountainous icebergs and smaller masses of ice. 

These accumulations of ice thus formed on land constitute the 
chief obstructions that bar the channels and inlets fringing the un- 
known Polar area. The glacier fragments above described are 
cemented together in the winter time by the freezing of the water 
between them. An open frozen sea, pure and simple, instead of 
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forming a barrier to Arctic exploration, would supply a most desirable 
highway. It must not be supposed that, because the liquid ocean 
is ruffled by ripples, waves, and billows, a frozen sea would have 
a similar surface. The freezing of such a surface could only start at 
the calmest intervals, and the ice would shield the water from the 
action of the wave-making wind, and such a sea would become a 
charming skating rink, like the Gulf of Bothnia, the Swedish and 
Norwegian lakes, and certain fjords, which, in the winter time, be- 
come natural ice-paved highways offering incomparable facilities for 
rapid locomotion. In spite of the darkness and the cold, winter is 
the travelling season in Sweden and Lapland. ‘The distance that 
can be made in a given time in summer with a wheeled vehicle on well- 
made post roads, can be covered in half the time in a pudk or rein- 
deer sledge drawn over the frozen lakes. From Spitzbergen to the 
Pole would be an easy run of five or six days if nothing but a simply 
frozen sea stood between them. 

This primary physical fact, that Arctic navigators have not been 
stopped by a merely frozen sea, but by a combination of glacier frag- 
ments with the frozen water of bays, and creeks, and fjords, should 
be better understood than it is at present, for when it is understood, 
the popular and fallacious notion that the difficulties of Arctic progress 
are merely dependent on latitude, and must therefore increase with 
latitude, explodes. 

It is the physical configuration of the fringing zone of the Arctic 
regions, not its mere latitude, that bars the way to the Pole. 

I put this in italics because so much depends upon it—I may say 
that all depends upon it—for if this barrier can be scaled at any part we 
may come upon a region as easily traversed as that part of the Arctic 
Ocean lying between the North Cape and Spitzbergen, which is regu- 
larly navigated every summer by hardy Norsemen in little sailing sloops 
of 30 to 40 tons burden, and only six or eight pair of hands on board ; 
or by overland travelling as easily as the Arctic winter journey between 
Tornea and Alten. This trip over the snow-covered mountains is 
done in five or six days, at the latter end of every November, by streams 
of visitors to the fair at Alten, in latitude 70°, 34 degrees N. of the 
Arctic circle ; and the distance, 430 miles, is just about equal to that 
which stands between the North Pole and the northernmost reach 
of our previous Arctic expeditions. One or the other of these con- 
ditions, or an enclosed frozen Polar ocean, is what probably exists be- 
yond the broken fjord barrier hitherto explored ; a continuation of 
such a barrier is, in fact, almost a physical impossibility ; and there- 
fore the Pole will be ultimately reached, not by a repetition of such 
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weary struggles as those which ended in the very hasty retreat of our~ 
last expedition, but by a bound across about 400 miles of open or 
frozen Polar ocean, or a rapid sledge-run over snow-paved fields like 
those so merrily traversed in Arctic Norway by festive bonders and 
their families on their way to Yule-time dancing parties. 
Reference to a map of the circumpolar regions, or better, to a 
globe, will show that the continents of Europe, Asia, and America. 
surround the Pole and hang, as it were, downwards or southwards 
from a latitude of 70° and upwards. There is but one wide outlet 
for the accumulations of Polar ice, and that is between Norway and 
Greenland, with Iceland standing nearly midway. Davis’s and 
Behring’s Straits are the other openings ; the first may be only a 
fjord, rather than an outlet. ‘The ice-block, or crowding together and 
heaping up of the glacier fragments and bay ice, is thus explained. 
Attempts of two kinds have been made to scale this icy barrier. 
Ships have sailed northwards, threading a dangerous course between 
the floating icebergs in the summer, and becoming fast bound in 
winter, when the narrow spaces of brackish water lying between 
these masses of land ice become frozen, and the “ ice foot” clinging 
to the shore stretches out seaward to meet that on the opposite side 
of the fjord or channel. The second method, usually adopted as 
supplementary to the first, is that of dragging sledges over these 
glacial accumulations. The pitiful rate of progress thus attainable is 
shown by the record of the last attempt, when Commander Markham 
achieved about one mile per day, and the labour of doing this was 
nearly fatal to his men. Any tourist who has crossed or ascended an 
Alpine glacier with only a knapsack to carry, can understand the 
difficulty of dragging a cartload of provisions, &c., over such accumu- 
lations of iceberg fragments and of sea-ice squeezed and crumpled 
up between them. It is evident that we must either find a natural 
breach in this Arctic barrier or devise some other means of scaling it. 
The first of these efforts has been largely discussed by the advo- 
cates of rival routes. I will not go into this question at present, but 
only consider the alternative to all land routes and all water routes, 
viz. that by the other available element—an aérial route—as pro- 
posed to be attempted in the new Arctic expedition projected by 
Commander Cheyne, and which he is determined to practically carry 
out, provided his own countrymen, or, failing them, others more 
_worthy, will assist him with the necessary means of doing so. 
To reach the Pole from the northernmost point already attained 
by our ships demands a journey of about 400 miles, the distance 
between London and Edinburgh. With a favourable wind, a balloon 
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will do this in a few hours. On November 27, 1870, Captain Roher 
descended near Lysthuus, in Hitterdal (Norway), in the balloon 
“ Ville d’Orléans,” having made the journey from Paris in 15 hours. 
The distance covered was about goo miles, more than double the 
distance between the Pole and the accessible shores of Greenland. 

On November 7, 1836, Messrs. Holland, Mason, & Green 
ascended from Vauxhall Gardens at 1.30 P.M., with @ moderate breese, 
and descended 18 hours afterwards “ in the Duchy of Nassau, about 
two leagues from the town of Weilburg,” the distance in a direct line 
being about 500 miles. A similar journey to this would carry Com- 
mander Cheyne from his ship to the North Pole, or thereabouts, 
while a fresh breeze like that enjoyed by Captain Roher would carry 
him clear across the whole of the unknown circumpolar area to the 
neighbourhood of Spitzbergen, and two or three hours more of 
similar proceeding would land him in Siberia or Finland, or even on 
the shores of Arctic Norway, where he could take the Vadsd or 
Hammerfest packet to meet one of Wilson’s liners at Trondhjem or 
Bergen, and thus get from the North Pole to London in ten days. 

Lest any of my readers should think that I am writing this at 
random, I will supply the particulars. I have before me the “ Norges 
Communicationer” for the present summer season of 1880. Twice 
every week a passenger excursion steam packet sails round the North 
Cape each way, calling at no less than twenty stations on this Arctic 
face of Europe to land and embark passengers and goods. By 
taking that which stops at Gjesvaer (an island near the foot of the 
North Cape) on Saturday, or that which starts from Hammerfest on 
Sunday morning, Trondhjem is reached on Thursday, and Wilson’s 
liner, the “‘ Tasso,” starts on the same day for Hull, “ average pass- 
age 70 hours.” Thus Hammerfest, the northernmost town in the 
world, is now but eight days from London, including a day’s stop at 
Tromsé, the capital of Lapland, which is about 3 degrees N. of the 
Arctic circle, and within a week of London. At Captain Roher’s 
rate of travelling Troms6 would be but 23 hours from the Pole. 

These figures are, of course, only stated as fossibilities on the 
supposition that all the conditions should be favourable, but by no 
means as probable, 

What, then, are the probabilities and the amount of risk that will 
attend an attempt to reach the Pole by an aérial route? 

I have considered the subject carefully, and discussed it with 
many people ; the result of such reflection and conversation is a 
conviction that the prevalent popular estimate of the dangers of 
Commander Cheyne’s project extravagantly exaggerates them on 
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almost all contingencies. I do not affirm that there is no risk, or 
that the attempt should be made with only our present practical 
knowledge of the subject, but I do venture to maintain that, after 
making proper preliminary practical investigations at home, a 
judiciously conducted aérostatic dash for the Pole will be far less 
dangerous than the African explorations of Livingstone, Stanley, and 
others, that have been accomplished and are proposed. And 
further, that a long balloon journey, starting in summer time from 
Smith’s Sound, or other suitable Arctic station, would be less 
dangerous than a corresponding one started from London ; that it 
would involve less risk than was incurred by Messrs. Holland, Mason, 
and Green, when they travelled from Vauxhall Gardens to Nassau. 

The three principal dangers attending such a balloon journey are : 
1st. The variability of the wind. znd. The risk of being blown out 
upon the open ocean beyond the reach of land. 3rd. The utter 
helplessness of the aéronaut during all the hours of darkness. I will 
consider these seriatim in reference to Arctic ballooning versus 
Vauxhall or Crystal Palace ballooning. 

As regards the first danger, Vauxhall and Sydenham are in a 
position of special disadvantage, and all the ideas we Englishmen 
may derive from our home ballooning experience must tend to 
exaggerate our common estimate of this danger, inasmuch as we are 
in the midst of the region of variable winds, and have a notoriously 
uncertain climate due to this local exaggeration of the variability 
of atmospheric movements. If instead of lying between the 
latitudes of 50° and 60°, where the N.E. Polar winds just come in 
collision with the S.W. tropical currents, and thereby effect our 
national atmospheric stir-about, we were located between 10° and 
30° (where the Canary Islands are, for example), our notions on the 
subject of balloon travelling would be curiously different. The 
steadily blowing trade-wind would long ere this have led us to 
establish balloon mails to Central and South America, and balloon 
passenger expresses for the benefit of fast-going people or luxurious 
victims of sea-sickness. To cross the Atlantic—three thousand miles— 
in 48 hours, would be attended with no other difficulty than the cost 
of the gas, and that of the return carriage of the empty balloon. 

It is our exceptional meteorological position that has generated the 
popular expression “as uncertain as the wind.” We are in the very 
centre of the region of meteorological uncertainties, and cannot go far, 
either northwards or southwards, without entering a zone of greater 
atmospheric regularity, where the direction of the wind at a given 
season may be predicted with more reliability than at home. The 
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atmospheric movements in the Arctic regions appear to be remark- 
ably regular and gentle during the summer and winter months, and 
irregular and boisterous in spring and autumn. A warm upper 
current flows from the tropics towards the Pole, and a cold lower one 
from the Arctic circle towards the Equator. Commander Cheyne, 
who has practical experience of these Arctic expeditions, and has 
kept an elaborate log of the wind, &c., which he has shown me, 
believes that, by the aid of pilot balloons to indicate the currents at 
various heights, and by availing himself of these currents, he may reach 
the Pole and return to his ship, or so near as to be able to reach it 
by travelling over the ice in light sledges that will be carried for the 
purpose. In making any estimate of the risk of Arctic aérostation, 
we must banish from our minds the preconceptions induced by our 
British experience of the uncertainties of the wind, and only consider 
the atmospheric actualities of the Polar regions, so far as we know them. 

Let us now consider the second danger, viz. that of being blown out 
to sea and there remaining until the leakage of gas has destroyed the 
ascending power of the balloon, or till the stock of food is consumed. 
A glance at a map of the world will show how much smaller is the 
danger to the aéronaut who starts from the head of Baffin’s Bay than 
that which was incurred by those who started from Vauxhall in the 
Nassau balloon, or by Capt. Roher, who started from Paris. Both 
of these had the whole breadth of the Atlantic on the W. and S.W., 
and the North Sea and Arctic Ocean N. and N.E. The Arctic 
balioon, starting from Smith’s Sound or thereabouts, with a wind 
from the south (and without such a wind the start would not, of 
course, be made) would, if the wind continued in the same direction, 
reach the Pole in a few hours; in seven or eight hours at Roher’s 
speed ; in 14 or 15 hours at the average rate made by the Nassau 
balloon in a “ moderate breeze.” Now look again at the map and 
see what surrounds them. Simply the continents of Europe, Asia, 
and America, by which the circumpolar area is nearly land-locked, 
with only two outlets, that between Norway and Greenland on one 
side, and the narrow channel of Behring’s Straits on the other. The 
wider of these is broken by Spitzbergen and Iceland, both inhabited 
islands, where a balloon may descend and the aéronauts be hospitably 
received. Taking the 360 degrees of the zone between the 7oth 
parallel of latitude and the Arctic circle, 320 are land-locked and 
only 40 open to the sea; therefore the chances of coming upon land 
at any one part of this zone is as 320 to 40; but, with a chojce of points 
for descent such as the aéronauts would have unless the wind blew 
precisely down the axis of the opening, the chances would be far 
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greater. If the wind continued as at starting, they would be blown 
to Finland; a westerly deflection would land them in Siberia, easterly 
in Norway; a strong E. wind at the later stage of the trip would 
blow them back to Greenland. 

In all the above I have supposed the aéronauts to be quite help- 
less, merely drifting at random with that portion of the atmosphere 
in which they happened to be immersed. This, however, need not 
be the case. Within certain limits they have a choice of winds, owing 
to the prevalence of upper and lower currents blowing in different 
and even in opposite directions. Suppose, for example, they find 
themselves N. of Spitzbergen, where “ Parry’s furthest ” is marked on 
some of our maps, and that the wind is from the N.E., blowing them 
towards the Atlantic opening. They would then ascend or descend 
in search of a due N. or N. by W. wind that would blow them to 
Norway, or W.N.W. to Finland, or N.W. to Siberia, or due E. back 
to Greenland, from whence they might rejoin their ships. One or 
other of these would almost certainly be found. A little may be 
done in steering a balloon, but so very little that small reliance 
should be placed upon it. Only in a very light wind would it have a 
sensible effect, though in case of a “near shave” between landing, 
say at the Lofodens or Iceland, and being blown out to sea, it might 
just save them. 

As already stated, Commander Cheyne believes in the possibility 
of returning to the ship, and bases his belief on the experiments he 
made from winter quarters in Northumberland Sound, where he 
inflated four balloons, attached to theni proportionally different 
weights, and sent them up simultaneously. They were borne by 
diverse currents of air in four different directions, according to the 
different altitudes, viz. N.W., N.E.,S.E., and S.W., “thus proving that 
in this case balloons could be sent in any required direction by 
ascending to the requisite altitude. The war balloon experiments at 
Woolwich afford a practical confirmation of this important feature in 
aérostation.” He proposes that one at least of the three balloons shall 
be a rover to cross the unknown area, and has been called a madman 
for suggesting this merely as an alternative or secondary route. I 
am still more lunatic, for I strongly hold the opinion that the easiest 
way for him to return to his ship will be to drift rapidly across to the 
first available inhabited land, thence come to England, and sail in 
another ship to rejoin his messmates ; carrying with him his bird’s eye 
chart, that will demonstrate once for all the possibility or impossi- 
bility. of circumnavigating Greenland, or of sailing, or sledging, or 
walking to the Pole. 
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The worst dilemma would be that presented by a dead calm, and 
it is not improbable that around the Pole there may be a region of 
calms similar to that about the Equator. Then the feather-paddle or 
other locomotive device worked by man-power would be indispen- 
sable. Better data than we at present possess are needed in order to 
tell accurately what may thus be done. Putting various estimates 
one against the other, it appears likely that five miles an hour may 
be made. Taking turn and turn about, two aéronauts could thus 
travel fully 100 miles per day, and return from the Pole to the ship 
in less than five days. 

Or take the improbable case of a circular wind blowing round the 
Pole, as some have imagined. This would simply demand the work- 
ing of the paddle always northwards in going to the Pole, and always 
southwards in returning. The resultant would be a spiral course winding 
inwards in the first case, and outwards inthe second. The northward 
or southward progress would be just the same as in a calm if the 
wind were truly concentric to the Pole. Some rough approximation 
to such currents may exist, and might be dealt with on this principle. 

Let us now consider the third danger, that of the darkness. The 
seriousness of this may be inferred from the following description of 
the journey of the Nassau balloon, published at the time: “ It seemed 
to the aéronauts as if they were cleaving their way through an inter- 
minable mass of black marble in which they were imbedded, and 
which, solid a few inches before them, seemed to soften as they 
approached in order to admit them still further within its cold and 
dusky enclosure. In this way they proceeded blindly, as it may 
well be called, until about 3.30 a.M., when in the midst of the im- 
penetrable darkness and profound stillness an unusual explosion 
issued from the machine above, followed by a violent rustling of the 
silk, and all the signs which might be supposed to accompany the 
bursting of the balloon. The car was violently shaken ; a second 
and a third explosion followed in quick succession; the danger 
seemed immediate, when suddenly the balloon recovered her usual 
form and stillness. These alarming symptoms seemed to have been 
produced by collapsing of the balloon under the diminished tem- 
perature of the upper regions after sunset, and the silk forming into 
folds under the netting. Now, when the guide rope informed the 
voyagers that the balloon was too near the earth, ballast was thrown 
out, and the balloon rising rapidly into a thinner air experienced a 
diminution of pressure, and consequent expansion of the gas. 

“ The cold during the night ranged from a few degrees below to 
the freezing point. As morning advanced the rushing of waters was 
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heard, and so little were the aéronauts aware of the course which 
they had been pursuing during the night, that they supposed them- 
selves to have been thrown back upon the shores of the German 
Ocean, or about to enter the Baltic, whereas they were actually over 
the Rhine, not far from Coblentz.” 

All this blind drifting for hours, during which the balloon may be 
carried out to sea, and opportunities of safe descent may be lost, is 
averted in an Arctic balloon voyage, which would be made in the 
summer, when the sun never sets. There need be no break in the 
survey of the ground passed over, no difficulty in pricking upon a 
chart the course taken and the present position at any moment. 
With an horizon of 50 to 100 miles’ radius the approach of such a 
danger as drifting to the open ocean would be perceived in ample 
time for descent, and, as a glance at the map will show, this danger 
cannot occur until reaching the latitudes of inhabited regions. 

The arctic aéronauts will have another great advantage over those 
who ascend from any part of England. They can freely avail them- 
selves of Mr. Green’s simple but most important practical invention— 
the drag rope. This is a long and rather heavy rope trailing on the 
ground. It performs two important functions. First, it checks the 
progress of the balloon, causing it to move less rapidly than the air 
in which it is immersed. The aéronaut thus gets a slight breeze 
equivalent to the difference between the velocity of the wind and that 
of the balloon’s progress. He may use this as a fulcrum to effect a 
modicum of steerage. 

The second and still more important use of the drag rope is the 
very great economy of ballast it achieves. Suppose the rope to be 
1,000 feet long, its weight equal to 1 lb. for every ten feet, and 
the balloon to have an ascending power of 50 lbs. It is evident that 
under these conditions the balloon will retain a constant elevation 
of 500 feet above the ground below it, and that 500 feet of rope will 
trail upon the ground. Thus, if a mountain is reached no ballast 
need be thrown away in order to clear the summit, as the balloon will 
always lift its 500 feet of rope, and thus always rise with the up-slope 
and descend with the down-slope of hill and dale. The full use of 
this simple and valuable adjunct to aérial travelling is prevented in such 
a country as ours by the damage it might do below, and the tempta- 
tion it affords to mischievous idiots near whom it may pass. 

In the course of many conversations with various people on this 
subject I have been surprised at the number of educated men and 
women who have anticipated with something like a shudder the 
terrible cold to which the poor aéronauts will be exposed. 
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This popular delusion which pictures the Arctic regions as the 
abode of perpetual freezing, is so prevalent and general, that some 
explanation is demanded. 

The special characteristic of Arctic climate is a cold and long 
winter and a short and ot summer. The winter is intensely cold 
simply because the sun never shines, and the summer is very hot 
because the sun is always above the horizon, and, unless hidden by 
clouds or mist, is continually shining. The summer heat of Siberia 
is intense, and the vegetation proportionately luxuriant. I have 
walked over a few thousand miles in the sunny south, but never was 
more oppressed with the heat than in walking up the Tromsdal to 
visit an encampment of Laplanders in the summer of 1856. 

On the 17th July I noted the temperature on board the steam- 
packet when we were about three degrees north of the Arctic circle. 
It stood at 77° well shaded in the saloon under a deck ; it was 92° in 
the “rdk lugar,” a little smoking saloon built on deck; and 108° in 
the sun on deck. This was out at sea, where the heat was less 
oppressive than on shore. The summers of Arctic Norway are very 
variable on account of the occasional prevalence of misty weather. 
The balloon would be above much of the mist, and would probably 
enjoy a more equable temperature during the twenty-four hours than 
in any part of the world where the sun sets at night. 

I am aware that the above is not in accordance with the experi- 
ence of the Arctic explorers who have summered in such places as 
Smith’s Sound. I am now about to perpetrate something like a 
heresy by maintaining that the summer climate there experienced 
by these explorers is quite exceptional, is not due to the latitude, but 
to causes that have hitherto escaped the notice of the explorers them- 
selves and of physical geographers generally. The following explana- 
tion will probably render my view of this subject intelligible :— 

As already stated; the barrier fringe that has stopped the pro- 
gress of Arctic explorers is a broken mountainous shore down which 
is pouring a multitude of glaciers into the sea: The ice of these 
glaciers is, of course, fresh-water ice. Now, we know that when ice 
is mixed with salt water we obtain what is called “a freezing 
mixture ”—a reduction of temperature far below the freezing point, 
due to the absorption of heat by the liquefaction of the ice. Thus 
the heat of the continuously shining summer sun is at this particular 
part of the Arctic region continuously absorbed by this powerful 
action, and a severity that is quite exceptional is thereby produced. 
Every observant tourist who has crossed an Alpine glacier on a hot 
summer day, has felt the sudden change of climate that he encoun- 
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ters on stepping from “erra firma on to the ice, and in which he 
remains immersed as long as he is on the glacier. How much 
greater must be this depression of temperature, where the glacier ice 
is broken up and is floating in sea-water, to produce a vast area of 
freezing mixture, which would speedily bring the hottest blasts from 
the Sahara down to many degrees below the freezing point. A 
similar cause retards the Jeginning of summer in Arctic Norway and 
in Finland and Siberia. So long as the winter snow remains un- 
melted, #.¢. till about the middle or end of June, the air is kept cold 
all the solar heat being expended in the work of thawing. This work 
finished, then the warming power of a non-setting sun becomes 
evident, and the continuously accumulating heat of his rays displays 
its remarkable effect on vegetable life, and everything capable of 
being warmed. These peculiarities of Arctic climate must become 
exaggerated as the Pole is approached, the winter cold still. more 
intense, and the accumulation of summer heat still greater. In the 
neighbourhood of the North Cape, where these contrasts astonish 
English visitors, where inland summer travelling becomes intolerable 
on account of the clouds of mosquitoes, the continuous sunshine only 
lasts from May 11 to August 1. At the North Pole the sun would 
visibly remain above the horizon during about seven months—from 
the first week in March to the first week in October (this includes the 
effect of refraction and the prolonged summer of the northern hemi- 
sphere due to the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit). 

This continuance of sunshine, in spite of the moderate altitude 
of the solar orb, may produce a very genial summer climate at the 
Pole. I say “ may,” because mere latitude is only one of the elements 
of climate, especially in high latitudes. Very much depends upon 
surface configuration and the distribution of land and water. The 
region in which our Arctic expedition ships have been ice-bound 
combines all the most unfavourable conditions of Arctic summer 
climate. It is extremely improbable that those conditions are 
maintained all the way to the Pole. We know the configuration of 
Arctic Europe and Arctic Asia, that they are masses of land spread- 
ing out northward round the Arctic circle and narrowing southward to 
angular terminations. The southward configuration and northward 
outspreading of North America are the same, but we cannot follow 
the northern portion to its boundary as we may that of Europe and 
Asia, both of which terminate in an Arctic Ocean. Greenland is 
remarkably like Scandinavia; Davis’s Strait, Baffin’s Bay, and Smith’s 
South corresponding with the Baltic and the Gulf of Bothnia. The 
deep fjords of Greenland, like those of Scandinavia, are on its 
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western side, and the present condition of Greenland corresponds 
to that of Norway during the milder period of the last glacial epoch. 
If the analogy is maintained a little further north than our explorers 
have yet reached we must come upon a Polar sea, just as we come 
upon the White Sea and the open Arctic Ocean, if we simply travel 
between 400 and 500 miles due north from the head of the frozen 
Gulf of Bothnia. 

Such a sea, if unencumbered with land-ice, will supply the most 
favourable conditions for a genial Arctic summer, especially if it be 
dotted with islands of moderate elevation, which the analogies of the 
known surroundings render so very probable. Such islands may be 
inhabited by people who cannot reach us on account of the barrier 
wall that has hitherto prevented us from discovering them. Some 
have even supposed that a Norwegian colony is there imprisoned. 
Certainly the early colonists of Greenland have disappeared, and 
their disappearance remains unexplained. They may have wandered 
northwards, mingled with the Esquimaux, and have left descendants 
in this unknown world. If any of Franklin’s crew crawled far enough 
they may still be with them, unable to return. 

In reference to these possibilities it should be noted that a barrier 
fringe of mountainous land like that of Greenland and Arctic America 
would act as a condensing ground upon the warm air flowing trom the 
south, and would there accumulate the heavy snows and consequent 
glaciers, just as our western hills take so much of the rain from 
the vapour-laden winds of the Atlantic. The suowfall immediately 
around the Pole would thus be moderated, and the summer begin so 
much earlier. 

I have already referred to the physical resemblances of Baffin’s 
Bay, Smith’s Sound, &c., to the Baltic, the Gulf of Bothnia, and Gulf 
of Finland. These are frozen every winter, but the Arctic ocean 
due north of them is open all the winter, and every winter. ‘The 
hardy Norse fishermen are gathering their chief harvest of cod fish 
in the open sea around and beyond the North Cape, Nordkeyn, 
&c., at the very time that the Russian fleet is hopelessly frozen up in 
the Gulf of Finland. But how far due north of this frozen Baltic are 
these open-sea fishing banks? More than 14 degrees—more than 
double the distance that lies between the winter quarters of some 
of our ships in Smith’s Sound and the Pole itself. This proves 
how greatly physical configuration and oceanic communication may 
oppose the climatic influences of mere latitude. If the analogy 
between Baffin’s Bay and the Paltic is complete, a polar sea will be 
found that is open in the summer at least. 
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On the other hand, it may be that ranges of mountains covered 
with perpetual snow, and valleys piled up with huge glacial accumu- 
lations, extend all the way to the Pole, and thus give to our globe 
an Arctic ice-cap like that displayed on the planet Mars. This, how- 
ever, is very improbable, for, if it were the case, we ought to find a 
circumpolar ice-wall like that of the Antarctic regions, and the Arctic 
Ocean beyond the North Cape should be crowded with icebergs 
instead of being open and iceless all the year round. With such a 
configuration the ice-wall should reach Spitzbergen and stretch across 
to Nova Zembla; but, instead of this, we have there such an open 
stretch of Arctic water, that in the summer of 1876 Captain Kjelsen, 
of Tromso, sailed in‘ a whaler to lat. 81° 30’ without sighting ice. 
He was then but 510 geographical miles from the Pole with open 
sea right away to his north horizon, and nobody can say how much 
farther. 

These problems may all be solved by the proposed expedition. 
The men are ready and willing ; one volunteer has even promised 
1,000 on condition that he shall be allowed to have a seat in one 
of the balloons. All that is wanted are the necessary funds, and the 
amount required is but a small fraction of what is annually expended 
at our racecourses upon villanous concoctions of carbonic acid and 
methylated cyder bearing the name of “ champagne.” 

Arrangements are being made to start next May, but in the mean 
time many preliminary experiments are required. One of these, 
concerning which I have been boring Commander Cheyne and the 
-committee, is a thorough and practical trial of the staying properties 
of hydrogen gas when confined in given silken or other fabrics 
saturated with given varnishes. We are still ignorant on this funda- 
mental point. We know something about coal gas, but little or 
nothing of the hydrogen, such as must be used in the forthgoing 
expedition. Its exosmosis, as proved by Graham, depends upon its 
adhesion to the surface of the substance confining it. Every gas has 
its own speciality in this respect, and a membrane that confines a 
hydrocarbon like coal gas may be very unsuitable for pure hydrogen, 
or vice versd. Hydrogen passes through hard steel, carbonic oxide 
through red-hot iron plates, and so on with other gases. They are 
guilty of most improbable proceedings in the matter of penetrating 
apparently impenetrable substances. 

The safety of the aéronauts and the success of the aérial explora- 
tion primarily depends upon the length of time that the balloons can 
be kept afloat in the air. 

A sort of humanitarian cry has been raised against this expedition, 
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on the ground that unnaturally good people (of whom we now meet so 
many) should not be guilty of aiding and abetting a scheme that may 
cause the sacrifice of human life. These kind friends may be assured 
that, in spite of their scruples, the attempt will be made by men who 
share none of their fears, unless the preliminary experiments prove 
that a balloon cannot be kept up long enough. Therefore the best 
way to save their lives is to subscribe af once for the preliminary 
expense of making these trials, which will either discover means of 
travelling safely, or demonstrate the impossibility of such ballooning 
altogether. Such experiments will have considerable scientific value 
in themselves, and may solve other problems than those of Arctic 
exploration. 

Why not apply balloons to African exploration or the crossing of 
Australia? The only reply to this is that we know too little of the prac- 
tical possibilities of such a method of travelling when thus applied. 
Hitherto the balloon has only been a sensational toy. We know 
well enough that it cannot be steered in a predetermined Zine, i.e. 
from one foint to another given foint, but this is quite a different 
problem from sailing over a given surface of considerable area. This 
can be done to a considerable extent, but we want to know definitely 
to what extent, and what are the limits of reliability and safety. 
With this knowledge and its application by the brave and skilful men 
who are so eager to start, the solution of the Polar mystery assumes a 
new and far more hopeful phase than it has ever before presented. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 





A SCOTCH HOLIDAY. 


ARE’S fardel flung away—how sweet 
To climb once more a slate-jagged mount, 
Mistwrapped, and muffled at its feet 
In ruddy firs, to track the fount 
Of some torn river from the moor 
That plunges tow’rds a quiet shore! 


The sense of liberty, the breath 
From wind-swept peak and dew-dashed flowr’s— 
These animate that living death 
Which holds in bondage our best hours, 
Where fashion, use, and wont combine, 
Enslaving man to Mammon’s shrine. 


And then the gleaming thread which flings 
Its life adown the stern rock-wall, 

The mighty pine which heav’nward springs, 
Where most the silver spray-show’rs fall, 

The turf-heaped shieling, old grey farm, 

Lone sheepfold—these ne’er cease to charm ! 


Here long cool eves and larger stars, 
More lustrous moons, withdraw the gaze 

From meaner things ; the prison bars 
Which caged the soul in evil days 

Snap, as good influences shed 

Their blessings on the soul instead. 


He was not wrong, that Attic sage, 
Who bade men search for Beauty’s self, 
For she would ope true wisdom’s page 
To save from sordid lusts of pelf ; 
My father! on this ruder shore 
Thy scholar thanks thee for the lore ! 


The poet with his eyes unsealed 

Feasts where a common mind finds nought, 
And mountain mysteries revealed 

To him creative wealth have brought ; 
Strong colours glow, the sun’s swift glints 
Illume his verse with changeful tints. 


Nature for him grave knowledge keeps, 
Meanings undreamt by meaner men, 
Where the moon’s shadowy vastness sleeps, 
Where lake and corrie strike his ken ; 
Each peak a wizard’s sceptre wields, 
Rivers transport to Fancy’s fields. 
12 
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E’en we more humble wooers joy— 
Sworn subjects we of Beauty’s reign— 
At her delights ; here never cloy 
The smiles her wilfulness may deign ; 
At opening morn from soft grey skies, 
From pink-flushed clouds as daylight dies. 


At eve by Tummel’s roar to stray, 

To watch Schehallion’s mist-wreathed crown, 
Or greater giants in shadowy grey, 

That o’er their sleeping brethren frown ; 
To hear the curlew’s scream, the reed 
Shiver—were happiness indeed ! 


An old renown broods o’er this land ; 
Here shattered castle, abbeys pale, 

And quaint historic palace stand, 
Mute guardians of the gallant tale 

How men here hunted, gay dames smiled, 
And none their liberty beguiled. 


Here Peace has fixed her stable throne 
On rocks as firm, and discontent 
May chafe afar—no jarring tone 
With Scotland’s kindly voices blent ; 
The dark sea sparkling into white, 
With silver girds her ancient might. 


Still, like their thistles, quick to tear 

A proud aggressor, Scotia’s sons 
With thrift a hardy offspring rear 

Where heath-tufts blaze or trout-stream runs ; 
And bare-legged lads, and lassies shy, 

In home-love with their fathers vie. 


For friendly deed and welcome word 

A stranger oft must thank this land ; 
The gentle accents here once heard, 

Burnt in his heart will life-long stand ; 
And memory turns with wistful gaze 

To Caledonia’s long bright days. 


Adieu! From Berwick winding slow, 
With Tweed’s fair valley overpast, 
Steam speeds me ; but one look I throw— 
A lingering look—not then the last— 
To Scotland; nor can words now tell 
My thankful heart ; kind land, farewell ! 
Adieu ! my holiday is dead ! 
Its wild-flowers will not bloom anew ; 
Fancy and poetry have fled, 
The loved hills fade in tender blue ; 
But close at hand are wife, babes, home, 
And English working days have come. 
M. G, WATKINS. 





TABLE TALK. 


OR many reasons—among which may be counted the fact that a 
different course would convert into a mere obituary the pages 
now assigned to Table Talk—I do not ordinarily chronicle the death 
of men of eminence. So closely connected, however, during a long 
and honourable life, with the kind of studies it has been a special 
object of the Gentleman's Magazine to foster, with the magazine 
itself and with those responsible for its management, was the late 
James Robinson Planché, that some allusion to his life and labours 
is demanded. Foremost among modern antiquaries, not only in 
research and in that exactitude which it is the special province of 
antiquarianism to inculcate, but in the power of co-ordinating details 
and in the quality of quickening into vitality what in other hands is 
mere archeological lumber, Mr. Planché did much to fix the bases of 
modern research, and supplied materials out of which, with little or 
no acknowledgment, more than one high-class reputation has been 
established. To the knowledge of heraldry which he acquired in 
early years, he owed his successive appointments in the Herald’s Office, 
the final dignity awarded him in that mysterious branch of the public 
service being Somerset Herald. To the public generally he was best 
known as a dramatist, the list of his plays approaching in length 
that of Heywood or some other writer of the Shakespearean epoch, 
During many consecutive years he supplied the stage with a series of 
extravaganzas which, in elegance of diction, happiness of treatment, 
and quaintness and pleasantness of humour, have never been sure 
passed. Besides these works, which constitute a class in themselves, 
he wrote, adapted, or translated comedies without number, and he 
even succeeded in the remarkable feat of rendering acceptable to the 
English play-goer a drama of “ Aristophanes.” 

His long life enabled him, in a period which most men assign to 
repose, to see through the press the three works by which he is likely to 
be best remembered, the “ Recollections,” for the production of which 
he was specially fitted by his social popularity, no less than by his 
curious experiences and his fine memory ; the collection of his Ex: 
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travaganzas, the chief trouble of which was taken off his hands by his 
friends Mr. Stephen Tucker, Rouge Croix, and Mr. Dillon Croker; 
and his “Cyclopedia of Costume.” The work last named, which 
is at once a dictionary and a general history of costume in Europe, 
is his magnum opus, a book which no other writer could have 
written. Its value is attested, not only by the verdicts pronounced 
in the organs of critical opinion, but by its incessant employment by 
the student, and by the fact that to its pages, in the case of theatrical 
revivals and other like matters, constant reference is made. A mere 
chronicle of his contributions to general literature would fill more 
pages than are at my disposal, and I abstain from the attempt to supply 
particulars which will be found in all subsequent works of biographical 
reference. To his French descent, for he came of Huguenot parent- 
age, Planché owed probably his vivacity and the animal spirits that 
kept him in a green old age a cherished companion of youth. In 
literary and social circles the spare form, which only in very late 
years became bowed, and the white venerable head were familiar, 
and his stories and jokes and memories were welcome in all com- 
panies. For him proverbial lore seemed reversed. None found 
tedious the “ old man fallen into the tales of his youth,” and none in 
his presence was disposed to enquire, “What doth gravity out of 
his bed at midnight?” During the last year or two Mr. Planché 
withdrew from his familiar haunts, and last autumn he entirely dis- 
appeared from society. At the time of his death he was in his 


eighty-fifth year. 


POINT with which science might well concern itself is the use 

of small birds in farm and garden. In spite of all that is said 

by scientists, and in spite of the proof which is afforded that in 
countries in which, as in France, small birds are all but destroyed, 
new and mysterious forms of insect plagues develop themselves ; 
farmers and gardeners persist in regarding the ordinary species of 
birds as enemies. If you live in the country and possess a gardener 
who takes an interest in his garden, he will treat as sickly senti- 
mentality all you say about small birds, and when you forbid him to 
use a gun, he will find less evident but not less effective means of 
destruction. Take him to task, and he will point to trees and 
vegetables out of which the birds fly in swarms, and will show 
you the insects untouched upon leaf and twig, while the pod 
or the shell is ransacked. There are, of course, thousands of us 
to whom the robbery of a little fruit is wholly inconsiderable, 
and who find in the song of the bird a payment far more than 
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commensurate with its depredations. Such of us will doubtless say 
with Burns ; 
I'll get a blessin wi’ the lave, 
And never miss ’t. 

This, however, is not sufficient if we wish to preserve the few 
remaining species of small birds which human industry of destruction 
has left us. What is necessary is to furnish an unanswerable proof that 
birds do more good than harm. Gardeners are not seldom Scotch- 
men, and as such are as accessible to the logic of facts as they are 
inaccessible to the appeals of sentiment. 


MONGST the new material in the lately published volume of 
State Papers for 1653-54 (Domestic Series) I find some 
curious and interesting details of the troubles of those who had 
served the Commonwealth faithfully, but had great difficulty in 
procuring even the necessaries of life immediately before and after 
the assumption of power by Cromwell as Lord Protector. Early in 
July 1653, the bailiffs of Ipswich, Southwold, and other places, 
where sick and wounded seamen were quartered, complained bitterly 
of non-payment for the quarters of the men, so that the inhabitants 
“begin to weary of them.” The Prize Commissioners would do 
nothing, and General Monk, who was riding near Southwold, being 
appealed to, was obliged to pledge his personal credit for payment 
of the money due for looking after the sick in that town, the bailiffs 
having spent £ 200 of their own money, and being unable to advance 
more. From Harwich, Major Bourne wrote on July 6 that, having 
taken up £400 or £500 on bills of exchange which remained 
unpaid, he could not carry on affairs without money. On the 31st, 
he renewed his request, having had to take up £200 from the 
Assessment Commissioners on his own engagement ; and he begged 
that money might be raised on the sale of prize goods, some of 
which were perishing. The case of a navy officer, thrown into prison 
in the Poultry Compter for debts which he was unable to discharge 
for want of pay, was a pitiable one. He declared that he had only 
had one bit of victuals in three weeks, and that his friends mocked 
him by saying, ‘‘ What have you gotten by serving the State?” Col. 
Simon Rugeley pleaded that he lost an estate of £800, and his 
mansion worth £3,500, by the Royalists ; and that, though he had 
been compelled to sell land worth £500 a year (a considerable sum 
in those days), his discontented family was still “within the jaws of 
ruin.” The State owed him an immense sum, viz, £11,280. 125., 
for which he had vainly petitioned Parliament, and 44,454. 175. 114. 
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was due to him for service. This sum, however, he was ordered to 
be paid out of concealments of Crown lands to be discovered by 
him. The authorities, in fact, being in terrible pecuniary straits at 
this juncture, could only suggest one plan for the supply of 
additional funds, viz., that of countenancing discoveries to be made 
by private individuals, either of fresh means of raising moneys, on 
promise of reward, which were not unfrequent, though apparently 
futile, or of mines, or concealed Crown, bishops’, deans and chap- 
ters’, or delinquents’, property; the allowance to the discoverer being 
one-fourth or one-fifth of what was realised on his discovery, or more 
if the State was already indebted to him ; and Parliament appointed 
a special committee on the business of discoveries. The Protector 
himself was so impressed by this condition of general bankruptcy, 
that one of his first remedial measures was the nomination of a new 
committee to inspect the treasuries. He further appointed five 
members of his Council as a committee to consider the fittest and 
quickest way for raising and bringing in money, and the most exact 
method of managing the public treasury, exhorting them (as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in more recent times, has been ex- 
horted) “ to be very careful of this important matter.” 


O parallel to the advance which has been made during 
recent years in histrionic art is afforded in modern ex- 
perience. Ten years ago the stage in England was in such 
evil odour that no form of entertainment was able to lure 
into a theatre the intellectual portion of the public. With a 
rapidity that seems scarcely explicable, a complete change of 
front has been brought about, and theatrical representations are now 
a favourite form of entertainment with the most cultivated sections of 
society. Here and there an individual of the hyper-zsthetic school 
can be found who affects to deride all modern effort that does not 
run down the grooves with which he is familiar. The reading of 
the barometer of public feeling is, however, conclusive, and the drama 
is once more installed in the position it held in the reign of 
Elizabeth or of Anne. It is just that this should be so, since there 
has never been a time in the history of art when any European 
capital, or any centre of intelligence, has exhibited so much admirable 
acting as may now be seen in London. It might seem invidious to 
select from many competent performances by English actors one or 
two impersonations as worthy of exceptional praise. Dismissing, 
then, for the present, all consideration of English acting, there is a 
display of foreign art such as London has not witnessed even during 
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the two memorable visits of the Comédie Frangaise. While France 
has sent us Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt, one of the most spoiled and 
petted, but also one of the most brilliant, products of what is supposed 
to be the finest school of acting in existence, America has furnished 
a rival actress in Madame Modjeska, an artist of altogether excep- 
tional powers and endowments. An entire company, meanwhile, 
from Rotterdam has appeared in our midst ; and, besides disclosing 
in Mdlle. Beersman, its “ leading lady,” an artist in no sense inferior 
to either of those previously named, or indeed to any woman on 
the stage, has evinced a general excellence that must make the 
Comédie Frangaise look to its laurels. It is, of course, natural that 
a centre of commerce and civilisation like London should attract 
from the four corners of the world whatever is most worthy of 
cognisance in art, and the fact that it does so is in itself scarcely 
worth chronicling. What, however, is worthy of note is, in an art 
which seemed almost lost, so sudden a bound has been made into 
excellence that, a decade after a period of all but total collapse, the 
favourable verdict of London is the most coveted of artistic dis- 
tinctions. 


T a period when the revival of which I have spoken set in, 
proof of renewed interest in the drama was furnished by the 
manner in which an audience “damned” a piece of the late John 
Oxenford, at that time the dramatic critic of the Zimes. Such an 
explosion of popular wrath had not for many years been heard. 
“ How they hissed!” exclaimed subsequently the author, who from 
a private box contemplated the proceedings ; “ it was like the revival 
of a lost art.” Hissing appears to have been at one period a lost 
accomplishment, if not a lost art. Horace, in a well-known passage, 
shows that the practice must have been current in Athens, since he 
makes the Athenian miser exclaim— 
Populus me sibilat, at mihi plaudo 
Ipse domi, simu! ac nummos contemplor in arci— 
lines which Sir Theodore Martin not too happily translates— 


Like that rich knave who met the jeers 
Of the Athenian mob with this : 
‘** The people hoot at me and hiss, 
But I at home applaud myself 
When in my chest I view my pelf.” 


Cicero and Terence both state that unsuccessful pieces were hissed. 
It is told that Aéschines the orator, who was also an actor, was hissed 
off the stage by the spectators ; and it is gathered from a statement 
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in Athenzeus that, in addition to such uncomfortable but harmless 
demonstrations, stones were sometimes employed as a means of 
chasing an incompetent performer from the theatre. Shakespeare, 
in Julius Cesar, makes Casca, speaking of Cesar, declare, “If the 
tag-rag people did not clap him and hiss him according as he pleased 
and displeased them, as they used to do the players in the theatre, I 
am no true man.” Be this as it may, the practice seems at least to 
have fallen into disuse. A manuscript of I. N. du Tralage, a friend 
of Molitre, which, after long search, was found in recent years, and 
has been this summer published by Bibliophile Jacob, speaks of 
“‘ Aspar,” a piece by M. de Fontenelle, the nephew of M. de Corneille, 
as being the first piece ever hissed in France. “ C’est-la,” says he, 
“origine des sifflets. Avant ce temps, on bailloit et on s’ennuyoit 
quelquefois aux pitces de Pradon et d’autres pottes a la glace.” The 
Pradon of whom he speaks is, of course, the poet whom the Hotel 
de Bouillon set up as a rival of Racine. 


N admirable piece of satire by Mr. Hollingshead in his recently 
published volume, “ Plain English,” affords an indirect and 
amusing evidence as to the truth of the views concerning the revival 
of a taste for things dramatic which I have put forth. Describing, at 
the commencement of his “ Tale of Two Chimneys,” the amenities in 
practice at Edendale, the seat of his action, a town which stands in two 
central and manufacturing counties of Kickingshire and Gougingshire, 
Mr. Hollingshead declares : “ Its population was rough and its amuse- 
ments were coarse and revolting. The latter consisted of dog- 
fighting, cock-fighting, and occasional bull-baiting six days a week, 
and prize-fighting on the top of the moors on Sunday. Fighting in 
those parts meant kicking, biting, and gouging, as well as pummel- 
ling, and few working men in Edendale were without physical traces 
of these encounters. The bishop of the diocese, the clergy of 
the district, and the parochial magnates of the town, all knew of 
these brutalities, but, zzstead of stopping them, they formed a society 
for the Reform of the Stage and the Elevation of the Drama in 
London.” 


A FEW of Mr. Hollingshead’s “ explanations ” deserve a place in 
a. new Philosophical Dictionary. Among such are “ Dry 
wine—physic in a convivial bottle”; ‘‘ History—one side of a ques- 
tion”; “ Education—a little rowing and less Greek” ; “ Dyspepsia— 
the punishment of prosperity ;” “ Workhouse—a terminus for third- 
class passengers.” The whole series of definitions is full of humour, 
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Nothing so bitter and so good in its way has been seen since the 
time of Cobbett. 


Y friend the director of the New Shakspere Society sends 
me the following. Sympathising as I do in his objects, 
I have much pleasure in printing his letter in the Gentleman's 
Magazine :— 
IN the Prospectus of the NEw SHAKSPERE SOCIETY issued in the autumn of 
1873, I said, 


‘Tt is surely time. that the patent absurdity should cease, of printing 16th 
and i7th-century plays, for English scholars, in r9th-century spelling. 
Assuredly the Folio spelling must be nearer SHAKSPERE’S than that ; and 
nothing perpetuates the absurdity (I imagine) but publishers’ thinking the old 
spelling would make the book sell less.” 


Accordingly, all the editions of Shakspere’s single plays issued by the New 
SHAKSPERE SociETY—Romeo and Juliet, by Mr P. A. Daniel ; Henry V., by Mr. 
W. G. Stone; Zhe Two Noble Kinsmen (? partly Shakspere’s), by Mr. Harold 
Littledale—have kept the spelling of the Quarto or Folio on which they were 
respectively based. But the handsome Quartos of the Society, with their full 
Introductions and Notes, cost so much, that most likely all our present Members 
will be dead before our Society’s edition of Shakspere’s Plays in old spelling can 
be completed. Now I, for one, want such an edition, and have long wanted it, 
every day of my life—a handy, working, clear-type edition, with Acts, Scenes, 
Lines duly numbered, with Text corrected—though only where such correction is 
absolutely necessary—so that I may be able (as far as possible) to read and quote 
Shakspere’s words in the spelling in which his contemporaries of Elizabeth’s and 
James I.’s days read them. ‘Tosee Shakspere’s words in Victorian dress is just as 
offensive to me as it would be to see his bust or picture in Victorian dress. The 
latter offence, being one against the history of Costume and Art, would meet with 
such shouts of contempt that it has never yet been tried, and never will be ; but the 
former offence, being one only against the history of the English Language—which 
the general reader does not care one brass farthing about—is received with the 
utmost complacency and approval ; and self-satisfied ignorance even pours scorn 
on the proposal to familiarise Shakspere-students with the look and spelling of 
their master’s words as they appeared to his contemporaries, and as they are 
necessary for the due appreciation of his text. For instance, if the Hamlet put 
into student’s hands had always been founded on that!Second Quarto which first 
gave the real play to the world, and by the side of its ‘‘dram of eale” (sign. D, 
back, p. 19), men had always read the line in which devi/ is twice spelt ‘* deale °— 

‘* The fpirit that I haue feene 

May be a deale, and the deale hath power 

T’ affume a pleafing fhape,” 

sign. G (page 42), II. ii. 627-9g— 
who can doubt that the parallel dea/e, devil, eale, evil, would have gone far to settle 
the meaning of eal, and have spared us nearly all the emendations of that word ? 
Again, if the text of the Zzmpest had always printed its 
** Gon. But the rariety of it is, which is indeed almoft beyond credit. 
Seb. As many voucht rarieties are.” 

as the First Folio, p. 6, col. 2, stands, we should surely have been saved the recent 
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assertion thatjvariety was ‘‘ Another word indiscoverable in any genuine play of 
Shakespeare.” 

Mr. Horace HOWARD FurRNEsS, the editor of the noble new Variorum 

edition of Shakspere, has said in his last volume—Zear, Preface, p. vii— 
‘* Happily, the day is fast declining when it is thought necessary to modernise 
Shakespeare’s text. Why should it be modernised? We do not so treat 
SPENSER. Is SHAKESPEARE’S text less sacred ?” 
Surely as the stage has banished Garrick’s long wig and George II. coat and 
ruffles, in Hamlet, from its boards, we Shakspere-students should turn our absurd 
Victorian spelling out of Shakspere’s text. 

I do not say that, for the benefit of people who cannot spell, or whose brains 
get muddled by old spelling, or to whom it is a hindrance, there should not be a 
modernised Shakspere aiways on sale ; but I do say that for folk who cax spell, 
and who know that the English language has a history, with every phase of which 
they wish to be familiar, a handy working edition of Shakspere in the spelling of 
his time should be provided. And Jam resolved to provide it, for the first time 
since Shakspere’s death. 

After many unsuccessful tries to find a Publisher, I have at length found one 
in Mr. GeorGE BELL, who, as an old member of the Philological Society, natu- 
rally takes no mere trade view of the proposed edition. But I promised him money- 
help in it, either from the New Shakspere Society or myself. 

He has offered to sell the Society 500 large-paper copies of an old-spelling 
Shakspere’s Works (edited by me, with such help from fellow-workers in the 
Society as I can get), in the style of his Singer’s edition in 8 vols, bound in cloth, 
for 35s. a copy, to beissued at not more than 2 volumes a year, so as to suit the 
Society’s funds. 

FREDK, J. FURNIVALL. 


EW subjects inspire more interest than dreams, and the kind of 
relation between the thoughts which are the direct outcome 
of observation and reflection, and those 


That nature 
Gives way to in repose. 


In various journals and other periodicals I have read particulars of 
dreams showing the kind of divorce from his own individuality, so to 
speak, of which a sleeper is capable. One case of the kind mentioned 
some time ago in the Pall Mail Gazette bore a strong resemblance to 
a dream of my own, but was, I think, in several ways less remarkable. 
No apology is necessary for introducing in the case of so impersonal a 
being as Sylvanus Urban an actual experience, if it may be so called, 
where it is likely to be of service towards framing psychological 
theories, however profitless these may remain. In my dream, then, 
one day I paused at the top of Grosvenor Place, to look at a funeral 
procession that was turning eastward from that street up Piccadilly. 
A slight sense of interest was aroused by observing that those within 
the carriages were my nearest of kin, but this disappeared as I 
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bethought me that the day‘was that of my own obsequies. Such atten- 
tion as I was able to pay was directed to the driver of the hearse, who 
was tormenting the horses in a way that I felt sure would lead to an 
accident. As I surmised things fell out. The horses, tortured past 
endurance, broke into a gallop. Piccadilly, in the bright mid-day, 
was full of carriages, and the driver made the attempt to steer 
through the opposite gateway into Hyde Park. His effort was suc- 
cessful so far as concerned the horses, but the wheel of the carriage 
came into collision with the stone-work at the side. As a 
consequence the inanimate freight was hurled against the door with 
such force as to carry it off its hinges. The fall which followed 
broke to pieces the frail shell, and its tenant, in the dismal apparel- 
ling of cere-cloth, rolled placidly into the street. I, meanwhile, or 
what I felt to be 1, had crossed Piccadilly, and gazed upon these 
proceedings contemptuously—the individual, so to speak, bending 
over its eidolon. A feeling that this was rather humiliating and 
indecent treatment arose, but it seemed no concern of mine ; the 
annoyance could only fall upon my relatives and those in charge 
of the proceedings. Incuriously, accordingly, and uninterestedly I 
turned away and the dream ended. For the absolute exactitude of 
every detail of this grim vision, I pledge myself. 


VIDENCE that we are only at the commencement of our 
knowledge of electricity is daily supplied us. I take no 

credit to myself that a suggestion, made many months ago in Table 
Talk, as to the value of the electric light for purposes of illuminating 
ships has been acted upon in America, since the invention of the 
electric light must have conveyed similar impressions to all who took 
the trouble to think. A vessel has now been launched at Chester. 
U.S., which is fitted with no fewer than one hundred and twenty lights. 
These are employed for the purposes of signalling and denoting the 
position of the ship, and for that of illuminating the saloons and the 
residential portions generally. It seems probable that one of the 
worst features of a long sea voyage in winter, the gloom that renders 
difficult all forms of intellectual recreation and condemns the dis- 
heartened traveller to hours of sleepless and uncheered misery, may 
now be remedied. Since so little of danger attends the employment 
of electric light, there can be no reason to condemn it. Anyone who 
has passed a sleepless night in the Mediterranean in blank darkness, 
with rats holding “ high jinks” in his cabin, and with “ cockroaches” 
and other nameless abominations swarming over his pillow, is in a 
position to contribute a new chapter to the “ Purgatorio” of Dante. 
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Nor do the advantages already promised by electricity end here. 
Its use as a locomotive agent may free us from the risk of asphyxia- 
tion on our underground railways, or may perhaps enable us to 
substitute for these unsavoury subways, overhead railways such as 
exist in New York and are in contemplation at Berlin. ‘Out of 
heaven’s benediction . . . to the warm sun” is the change 
which, according to Kent, befalls Lear. A change both more pro- 
nounced and more gratifying will attend the substitution of open air 
for subterranean locomotion. 


EMARKABLE efforts are being made towards removing from 
London the reproach of sombre monotony of colour under 

which it has long laboured. It is not possible to substitute at once 
for the mean and pitiful structures which degrade our principal 
thoroughfares, buildings impressive in height and effective in 
decoration. Still, in many parts of London, and notably in the City, 
edifices which would not shame a foreign capital have been recently 
erected. Many of these, moreover, are in such secluded streets that 
few except those who have business occupations near at hand are 
aware of their existence. Meanwhile, in addition to the system of 
window gardening, and the planting of creepers where it is possible, 
the practice of painting the exterior of houses colours deeper and 
more effective than the dingy greys and drabs which have long had a 
monopoly, and which under the influence of rain and soot produce 
an irresistibly depressing effect, is being pretty frequently adopted. 
It is not necessary that effort should stop here. I have seen sug- 
gestions in the British Architect and other journals by which occupiers 
and owners may profit. In a time when heresy in art is followed by 
the kind of anathema which used to be reserved for theological 
controversy, and when it may almost be said there are more schools 
of art than artists, it would be worse than rashness for one who is not 
an expert to venture a recommendation. I am safe, however, in 
saying that a journey to Holland or Flanders would suggest some 
modifications and improvement in our exterior decorations, The 
wish for further advance does not prevent “thankfulness for small 
mercies.” It is a pity we have so little sun that the erection of 
ornamental sun-blinds, which in Marseilles and other Southern cities 
furnishes a superb means of decoration, seems almost an incongruity. 


MONG the more remarkable stories which are narrated con 
cerning Honoré de Balzac is one to the effect that in the 
middle of the night he once aroused a friend with the admonition 
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to put on his clothes and come with him to Italy to take pos- 
session of an enormous fortune which awaited them. The source 
of the wealth amounting to millions which they were to garner 
he declared to exist in the scoria of the silver mines worked 
by the ancients. So inadequate compared to modern means were 
the resources of the early miners to express the ore, that there was 
not, he held, any doubt as to the fortune to be reaped by those who 
passed once more through the furnace the huge heaps of recrement 
which, needing no costly machinery, stood in mounds by the side of 
the disused mines. Balzac profited no more by his brilliant conception 
than do the majority of discoverers. Without his aid, however, the 
scheme was carried out to the notable advantage of somebody. It is 
curious to see that a further application of the same theory is proffered 
us by Mr. Edison, who, with the aid of electricity, promises to make 
men rich—some men, that is—rich beyond the dreams of avarice, 
and to realise the wildest imaginings of Trismegistus or any of the 
Rosicrucians. 


HE question of the Water Supply of London is of enormous 
and of growing importance. Nowthat the idea of purchasing 
at an extravagant rate the interests of the London Water Companies 
is, it is to be hoped, dismissed, and the Londoner is to be freed 
from the fear of having to drink in perpetuity the drainage of all the 
riparian towns, villages, hamlets, and houses the Thames can boast, it is 
to be anticipated that the effort to obtain a complete and trustworthy 
supply will be commenced in earnest. As no supply can be adequate 
and unfailing except such as is drawn from mountain ranges, it is not 
likely that the present decade will witness the accomplishment of the 
task. The magnitude of the operation is a reason for commencing 
it at once, and not waiting until some attack of pestilence comes to 
Spur the jaded sides of our intent. 
This is but one of many tremendous tasks that is forced upon us. 
It is no discredit to the sagacity of our ancestors that they did not 
foresee the development that London was to receive. Longer 
continuance in the /aissez-faire principle which was commenced 
when England was a sparsely populated country, or of the “ tinker- 
ing” schemes that have of late been adopted, is no longer possible. 
The needs of four million inhabitants are imperative, and the first 
of all needs is a supply of pure water. When we take into account 
the drinking habits of the Englishman, we forget the difficulty he 
experiences in obtaining pure water. Reluctant as is, with just 
cause, the Londoner to drink water, he is less reluctant than the 
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Parisian or the foreigner in general. Can any of my readers recall 
having seen a Frenchman at any time drinking a glass of pure 
water? Not altogether slight is my own experience of the Gaul, yet 
I cannot remember once seeing a glass of water unmixed with wine 
drunk anywhere except at the taps which are placed in the railway 
stations, and I have seldom seen it there. I have myself, meanwhile, 
both in France and Italy, been warned of the risk I ran in drinking 
water wholly unqualified with wine or spirit, and once or twice, notably 
in the Pyrenees, I have suffered for my neglect of friendly counsel. 
It is useless to mock us with water that is only fit to drink after boiling 
has rendered it unpalatable. At the present time the Londoner is 
worse off than Mynheer Van Dunck himself. That bibulous worthy 
confined himself, as regards water, it is stated, to what 
A rose supplies 
When a dew-drop lies 
On its bloom in a summer morning. 

Roses will no longer grow in our suburban garden, and the famous 
imprecation of Caliban, 

As wicked dew as e’er my mother brushed 

With raven’s feather from unwholesome fen 

Drop on you both, 
scarcely suggests a liquid 

To life ss friendly or /ess cool to thirst 


than the dew which falls through the inky pall of London. “ Heaven 
bless the man who first invented pure water!” Sancho Panza might 
have said, had he not preferred to bless the inventor of sleep. 
“ Heaven bless the man who first secures us pure water!” thousands 
of thirsty Londoners are ready to cry. 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 





